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Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City discovered near Palenque, in 
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the Kingdom of Guatemala, in Spa- city of New Guatemala; 


nish America: translated from the | 
original Manuscript Report of Capt. 
Don Antonio del Rio ; followed I by 
Teatro Critico Americano; or, a Cri- 
tical Investigation and Research into 
the History “of the Americans. By 
Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, of the 
City of New Guatemala. 4to. pp. 
128. London, 1822. 

Tur two subjects which this volume 

embraces, are of singular interest and 

curiosity, 





insomuch as they go far to 
establish proofs of what hay hitherto | 
heen mere conjecture,—the intercourse | 
between the old and the new world long | 
before the discoveries of Colum!us or | 
Vespucius Americus. Full and cone | 


clusive evidence on this point cannot | 
‘yet perhays be expected, 


but we trust | 
that, as South America is now shaking | 


off its political, it will alsoemerge from | 
its mental vassalage, and that ‘impor- | 


tant discoveries relative to its early his- 
tory will soon be made. 

~ It has always been a subject of deep | 
regret, that the religions fanaticisin of 
the first conquerors of New Spain led 
them to destroy all the records of his- 
tory, which had been carefully preserv- 
ed by the ancient Mexicans, in order, 
as they fallaciously imagined, to obli- 





terate altogether the venerated tradi- 
tions of paganism and the worship .of 


the Spaniards thought to forward the 


their heathen divinities. By this means | 
| 


city Is scare ely known, 
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the work before us, it appears very sa- 
tisfactorily proved. The original ma- 
nuscript of Capt. del Rio's Re ‘port, to- 
gether with the essay of Cabrera, were 
deposited among the archi ves of the 
whence they 
have been obtained bya pentlemen who 
was for many years a resident in that 
city, and they are now deposited with 
Mr. Berthond, the publisher of the pre- 

sent work, 
the Palencian city, there ts a confirma. 
tion by Mr. Humboldt, who, in his Tra- 
vels, not only mentions its existence, 
but has inserted an engraving from one 
of the pictorial illustrations of the pre- 
sent vorume, 

It is remarkable that although Capt. 
Rio’s discoveries were made in 1787, 
and Cabrera’s erudite investigation 
was written in 1794; vet, since these 
periods, both have slumbered in the 
archives of New Guatemala. This 
circumstance, however, will scarcely 
excite surprise, when we consider the 
peculiar apathy ef the Spanisk charac- 
ter, so fur as relates to any vestiges 
of antiquity ; the jealousy entertained 
by that nation with regard to their 
possessions in Mexico, and the conse- 
quent desire they had of burying tn to- 
tal oblivion any circumstance that 
might couduce to awaken the curiosity 
or excite the cupidity of more scienti- 
tic and enterprising nations. Sach, 
indeed, has been, and such is 
secrecy still maintained upon this head, 


that at the city of Mexico, and even | 


at New Guatemala, the existence of 
the extensive ruins of the Palenctun 
We now pro- 


But, as to the existence of 
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ans, for several days, to fell the timbers 
and buro the copse wood so as 10 ap- 
proach the ruins ; he also made several 
excavations three yards in depth, and 
cleared every window and doorway that 
had been blocked up. Of the si- 
tuation of the ruins, Captain del Rio 
vives the following deseription :— 
‘From Palenque, the last town noftth, 
ird in the province of Ciudad Real de 
Chia ya, taking a south- westerly direction- 
and ascending a ridge of high land that 
divides the kingdom of Guatemala from 
Yucatan, or Campeachy, at the distance 
of two leagues, is the little river Micol, 
whose waters, flowing in a westerly direc- 
tion, unite with the great river ‘lulija 
which bends its course towards the pro- 
vince of Tabasco; having passed the Mi- 
col, the ascent begins, and, at halfa league 
from thence, the traveller crosses a little 
stream called Otolum, discharging its wa- 
ters into the before-mentioned current: 
from this point heaps of ruins are disco- 
vered, which render the road very diificult 
- another half league, when you gain 
the height whereon the stone houses are 
situated, being fourteen in number, some 
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{ more dilapidated than others, but still 


having many of their apartments periectly 
discernible. 
‘A rectangular area, three bundred 
yards in breadth by four bundred and fifty 
in length, presents a plain at the base of 
the hizbest mountain, forming Ure ridge, 
and in the centre is situated the largest of 
these structures which has been as yet 
discovered: it stands on a mound twenty 
yards high, and is surrounded by the other 
edifices: pamely, five tothe northward, 
four to the southward, one to the south- 
west, and three to the eastward. In all 
directions the fraginents of other fallen 
buildings are to be seen extending along 
the mountain, that stretches east and west, 
about three or four leagues either way, so 


cause of christianity, but, far from ac-| ceed to Capt. del Rio's Report, | grape 
complishing that object, they only en-| which was made in consequence of that the whole ae snilecondr evs peatiche 
veloped ‘history in such a tazy luby- | a royal orde | "ey be compuied to: Sateen DelweeN 
é' ‘ven and eight leagues; but it breadth ts 
rinth of doubt, that the most learned | Phe rained city, which is e: wied by no means equal to its length, being lit- 
and experie need writers upo’ the sub- | Casas de Piedras (stone houses) is with- ‘tle more than half a league wide at the 
ject have found it utterly impossible to jin three leagues of Palenque in the | point where the ruins terminate, which is 
solve the erand mystery of the origin | province of Ciudad Real ce Chiapa, towards the river Micai, that w incs round 
Of the Mexi cans, 4 Aajptann del Thie, it appears, had previe | & buse or the mountain, = ce de- 
One step towards this solutionis fur- | ously visited the ruins, and that his re. | cea simcil streams, taat wast fhe foun 
nish: ed by the voluime before us, which, | sai be the resuit of a second examina. . oe hep me mine ee OF “ie — — thy x4 
wie i gives some new dates on Ww nic h ey hich he madein Mi ye1780. “dhe | aera de Ain ong re aie. present to 
0 rest, opens a new era in the eld of | principal building was surrounded by | the view so many beautiful serpentine ri- 
historic speculation. ‘copse wood and large trees, and it) yuets, . 
- With regard to the authenticity of | cost bin the luheur of 4 hundred Ladi- Ito be inferred that this people 
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had had some analogy to, and intercourse 
with the Romans, from a similarity in the 
choice of situation as well as a subterra- 
nean stone aqueduct of great solidity and 
durability, which passes “under the lar gest 
building. 

‘{ do not take upon mvself to assert 
that these conquerors did actually land in 
this country; but there is reasonable 
ground for hazarding a conjecture that 
some inhabitants of that polished nation 
did visit these regions; aed that, from 
such intercourse, the natives might have 
imbibed, during their stay, an idea of the 
arts, as a reward for their hospitality.’ 

The interior of the large building is 
in a style of architecture strongly | ree 
sembling the Gothic; and, from its 
rade and massive construction, promised 
great durability :— 

‘The entrance is on the eastern side, by 

a portico or corridor thirty-six varas, or 
yards, in length, and three in breadth, 
supported by plain rectangular pillars, 
without either bases or pedestals, upon 
which there are square smooth stones of 
more than a foot in thickness, forming an 
architrave, while, on the exterior super- 
ficies are species of stucco shields, the de- 
signs of soine of them, accompanying this 
report, are numbered 1, 2,3, while, over 
these stones, thereis another plain rectan- 
gular block, five feet long and six broad, 
extending over two of the pillars. Me- 
dallions or compartments in stucco, con- 
taining different devices of the same ma- 
ses appear as decorations to the cham- 
bers: and it is presumable, from the ves- 
tiges of the heads which can still be traced, 
that they were the busts of a series of 


kings or lords to whom the natives were } 


subject. Between the medallions there is 
a range of windows like niches, passing 
from one end of the wall to the other, 
some of them are square, some in the 
form of a Greek cross, and others, which 
complete the cross, zre square, being 
about two feet high and eightinches deep. 
Beyond this corridor there is a square 
court, entered by a flight of seven steps; 
the north side is “entirely in ruins, but suf- 
ficient traces remain to show that it once 
had a chamber and corridor similar to 
those on the eastern side, and which con- 
tinued entirely along the several angles. 

‘he south side has four small chainbers 
with wo other ornament than one or two 
litle windows, like those already described. 
‘The western side is correspondent to its 
opposite in all re-pects, but in the variety 
of expression of the figures in stucco: 
these are much more rude and ridiculous 
than the others, and can only be attributed 
to the most uncultivated Indian capacity. 
‘The device is a sort of grotesque mask, 
with a crown and long beard like that of a 
goat; under this are two Greek crosses, 
the one delineated in the other. 

‘It is by no means improbable that 
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these fantastic forms, and others equally 
\" aMsica 11, were the delineations of some 
vol the if id ah ' 


deities, to wiiomn they pai 
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idolatrous worship, consistent with their 
false belief and barbarous customs. 

‘ We know that the Romans pourtray ed 
Jupiter crowned with laurel, the visage 
presenting mature age, having a long 
beard and a terrible aspect; and a similar 
cast of countenance, in these representa- 
tions, leads one to reflect on a sameness of 
tnanners and religion, as the particular 
traits in the two heads are alike, with the 
exception of those advantages conveyed 
to a bust by Roman sculpture, the princi- 
ples of which this people could have ob- 
tained but imperfectly, axhougn they 
might have imbibed some id eas from their 
conquerors or from other intermediate na- 
tions,—the common result of conquest in 
all ages. 

‘Proceeding in the same direction, 
there is another court, similar in length to 
the last, but not so broad, having a pas- 
sage round it that co: mmunicated with the 
opposite side; in this passage there are 
two chambers like those above-mentioned, 
and an interior gallery looking on one 
side upon the court- yard, and command- 
ing, on the other, a view of the open 
country. In this part of the edifice some 
pillars yet remain, on which are the re- 
lievos shown in figures 8, 9, 10, and 11; 
they apparently re present amours ful sub- 
jest, alluding, no doubt, to the sacrifice 
of some wretched indian. the destined 
victim of a sanguinary religion.’ 

One of the towers is sixteen yards 


high; it has a well imitated artificial 
entrance. Among the embellishments 


in the two chambers, which are well or- 
namented in the rude Indian style, are 
soine enamelled stuccos, apparently of 
devotionary subjects. 

Captain del ‘Rio entered a subter- 
ranean passage through an aperture 
like ahatchway. He says:— 

‘On reaching the second door, artifi- 
cial light was necessary to continue the 
descent into this gloomy abode, which 
was by avery gentle declivity. It hasa 
turning at right angles, and, at the end of 
the side passage, there is another door, 
communicating with a chamber sixty-four 

yards long, and almost as large as those 
before described; beyond this room there 
is still another, similar in every respect, 
and having light admitted into it by some 
windows commanding a corridor fronting 
the south, and leading to the exterior of 
the editice. Neither basereliefs nor any 
other embellishments were found in these 
places; nor did they present to notice any 
object, excepting some plain stones two 
yards and a half long, by one yard and a 
quarter broad, arranged horizontally upon 
four square stands of masonry , rising about 
half a yard above the ground. ‘These 
consider to have been receptacles for 
sleeping, and this a place for retirement 
during the night; a belief in which {fam 
still more contirmed from the circum- 
stance of the large stones being partitioned 

off in the forms of alcoves. Here all the 
doors and separations terminated, ¢nd, a 
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nothing but stones and earth were diseo. 
vered by digging, I determined on D:O- 
ceeding to one of the bu: Idings, situated 
on aneminence to the south, of about for- 
ty vards in height. ‘This edifice, formip 
a parallelogram, resembled the first in its 
style of archiecture; it has square pillars, 
an exterior gailery, and a saloon twenty 
yards long by three and a half broad, em- 
bellished with a frontispiece, on which 
are described female figures with children 
in their arms, all of the natural size, exe- 
cuted in stucco medio reliefs: these re- 
presentations are without heads. Some 
whimsical designs, serving as ornaments 
to the corners “of the house, [ brought 
away; but all knowledge respecting them 
is concealed from us, owing to no tradi- 
tionary information or written documents 
being preserved, explanatory of their real 
meaning, and the manner in which the ins 
habitants used such devices for the con- 
veyance of their thoughts.’ 

‘In the course of his researches several 
earthen vases and pots were found con- 
taining some small pieces of challa in 
the shap e of lancets, or the blades of 
razors, several small bones, grinders, 
&e. Such are the principal objects 
discovered by Captain del Rio, who is 
very careful in not offering conjectures 
either as to the antiquity of the build 
ings, or the object for which they were 
erected. All that we can gather from 
him on these poiuts is, that when speak- 
ing of the bas reliefs, or some stones 
which he had discovered in a subter- 

raneous depository, he says :— 

‘It is unnecessary to dilate on the sub- 
jects represented by the bas-reliefs on the 
three stones, or on the situation of the ar- 
ticles found in this place ; they convey to 
the mind an idea that it was in this spot 
they venerated, as sacred objects, the re- 
mains of their greatest heroes, to whom 
they erected trophies recording the parti- 
cular distinctions they had merited from 
their country, by their services or the 
victories obtaine. 1 ov er its enemies, while 
the inscriptions on the tablets were i: ntend- 
ed to eternise their names; for, to this 
object, the characters, as well as the bas- 
reliefs surrounding them, evidently refer. 

‘The other two edifices are of similar 
architecture, and divided internally in 
the same manner as the one above de- 
scribed, varying only in the allegorical 
subjects of the bas-reliefs on the stones.’ 

Again, speaking of three stones, of 
similar size, as those here alluded to, 
which formed a sort of oratory, he says: 

‘if due attention be given to the base 
reliefs thereon represented, the conclusion 
drawn from thence must be, that the an- 
cient inhabitants of these structures lived 
in extreme darkness, for, in their fabulous 
superstitions, we seem to view the idolatry 
of the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, and other primitive nations, most 
strongly pourtrayed, On this account it 








may reasonably be conjectured, that some 
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one of these nations pursued their con- 
quests even to this country, where it is 
probable they only remained long enough 
to enable the Indian tribes to imitate their 
ideas, and adopt, in a rude and awkward 
manner, such arts as their invaders thought 
fit to inculcate.’ 


It is much to be regretted, that al- 
though there are thirty engravings of 
the principal objects discovered by Cap- 
tain del Rio, including a ground plan 
and elevation of the ruins, yet the re- 
ference from them to the text is nearly 
unintelligible, on account of the plates 
not being numbered. There are also 
references in the Report to drawings 
which did not fall into the hands of the 
publisher of the volame. But, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, the 
subject possesses sufficient interest to 
make us anxious that the Pualencian 
ruins and the ether antiquities of the 
new world should now have some of 
that antiquarian attention and research 
which have been so successful in Egy pt 
and other places. Our friend Belzoni, 
if not otherwise employed, would be a 
very proper person to send to Mexico 


for the purpose; for nothing would 
damp bis ardour for exploring ruins, 


and what he could not bring away with 
him, he would very ably describ xe. Ca- 
brera’s Critical [Investigation we reserve 
for our pext number, 
HD+ 

The Hopes of Matrimony ; a Po 

By John Holland, author of ¢ Shef. 

field Park,’ &c. 12mo. pp. Gs. Lon- 

don, 1822, 
‘Tur Hopes of Matrimony !’—What 
au attractive title, and what lady, whe- 
theron the right or wrong side of fifty, 
provided she is a spinster, does not en- 
tertain those hopes. ‘ Marriage is ho- 
nourable to all,’ says the apostle, 
though our legislature, in a recent en- 
actment, appear to have thought other- 
wise, by the obstructions they have 
sheen nin the way of contri wcting it. 

‘The Hopes of Matrimony’ is a po- 
em in three parts, by an author who, 
though favourably kuown to the pub 
lic, is still ©in a situation in life which 
compels him to earn his bread hy the 
sweat of his brow, and to labour for the 


support of a family with the welfare of 


which he stands connected as a brother 
anda son.’ Under such disadvantages, 


the author’s muse has, no doubt, rach | 


to strugole with, and although his lit 

tle work. cannot lay claim to the hi ser 
Braces of poesy, yet it is a pleasing pro- 
duction. 
love through courtship and matrimony 
till the parties become grandsires, and 
anticipate in their offs pring the happi- 
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He traces the progress of 
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ness they themselves have enjoyed. 
—There is an amiable and gentle feel- 
ing of kindness and affection breathed 
through every line of the poem, the ba- 
sis of which is strict morality.—The 
following invocation to woman and en- 
logy on home and wedlock havea great 
deal of nature and simplicity, and pos- 
sess considerable poetic merit :— 


‘}Tail, Woman ! whose transcendent charms un- 
fold 

Celestial lineaments in earthly mould! 

Shrined in the heart, affection bows to thee, 

Tuou object fair of Love’s idolatry! 

Man boasts his majesty, yet owns the while, 

Alike omnipotent, thy frown or smile 

Thy frown can chafe the haughtiest spirit’s pride ; 

Creation’s lord walks humbly at thy side,— 

A suppliant sues for favours at thy seat, 

Or bows a slave, and cringes at thy feet. 

Thy smile, since woman’s empire first began, 

Calls up the latent energies of man ; 

To high achievements tempts bis soul to press, 

Thyself his gicrious guerdon of success. 


‘Benignant woman! since thy sex had birth, 
An angel of humanity on earth ! 
Tis thine for man t’indure maternal throes, 
To cherish him, to watch his brief repose 5 
To him the clements of thought to teach, 
Guard his 

specch 3 

‘Tis thine to wake the latent _— of youth 
To generous manhood and ingenuous truth 5 
O’er sinkit g age to smile in life’ S Sora, 
And pr yur the ake of comfort on his lip: 
When o’er his sick bed bends thy angel forn } 
Love’s bow of promise through affliction’s storm. 


find 
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ugh in Sacred Writ we euly 

How fell the sire and mother of mankind; 

How, in this birth-day of transgression, she 

Pit hed firs', and tasted the forbidden tree ; 

Though Homer’s sung pursues its epic path 

T vixt Juno's b atred and Pelides’ wrath ; 

And leagued with Greece or Troy, the world in 
arms, 

Whose torch of discord was an Helen’s charms; 

And e’en Olympus’ forked summit nods, 

While heaven’s proud queen withstauds the sire 
of gcods — 

Though Cicopatra to the spicy g gaics 

On cooling Cuidus spread Ler silke: 1 sails, 

The banver of whose beauty there a 

Its conquest lost Mare Antony the world: 


Yet does no recor d boast the glorious names 

Of holy virgins and unspotted ames ¢ 

W hose ip shall live embalmed in piose or 
rhyme, 


A sweet memorial to the end of time’ 


Ask Holy Writ of female names approved, 


' How Sarah, Rachel, and Rebecca loved, 


ive fell ee Gabriel’s saiutation now: 
. @ _ 2 . 4 7) 
‘Hail, Mary '—blessed among n thou. 
Ask epic song, (though Di: “ tuere Expies, 
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FI YW ecnuste renelope foi t il ‘ "ears apul i d 
The suitor-train, till her lost lord retarn'd: 
be SULLOLr-Tfaln, iil er ost Oia wedi a. 
, . ,s ~ > , . : : ** 
| —Ask history’s pave, iow Roine’s Lucretiadied, 
. *- - 


ry Se ae Ee ‘ 14} ol a 
And Targuin’s death avenged the ravished bride. 


Yet where-—oh where, amidst created space, 
Does woman's presence shi I the sweetest grace ? 
Notin the north »whereGree! nd’swinter strows 
Stern desolation o'er the realin of snows ; 


Viere dwartish men witu bore il rigours strive, 

1d bears at dio e-bergs seem a! one to thrive 
_-Not where ST comaaatet ti irem-gardens vel 
T ic : iia | rs! ‘ ~ iI } ! I 4 =! ' {i 


first step, and prompt his earliest | 
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Where houri beauties traverse fields of spice, 

The Meccan prophet's type of paradise. 

Not in the east, where the sage Bramin roves 

Through Hindostan, or Ceylon’s spicy groves ; 

Where superstition triumphs o'er the fire, 

And woman burns alive on her dead husband’s 
pyre. 

No—most divinely nuptial bliss excels, 

Where pure religion with refinement dwells ; 

Where Albion’s land a glorious spot is seen, 

The woild’a just wonder, and the ocean’s queen ; 

And, bound within the girdle of her smile, 

Scotia’s proud hills and Erin’s emerald isle. 

Hither, howe’er th’ unchanging Briton roam, 

Hope flies for country, friendship, wife, and 
home 

How fair is home, in fancy’s picturing theme, 

In wedded life, in love’s romantic dream! 

Thence springs each hope; there every wish re- 
turns, 

Pure as the flame that upward, 
burns 3 

There sits the wife, whose radiant smile is giveny 

The daily sun of the domestic heaven ; 

And when calm evening sheds a secret power, 

Her Jooks of love emparadise the hour ; 

While children ronnd, a beauteous train, 

Attendant stars revolving in her ‘ 


heavenward, 


1ppear 
sphere. 

We recommend this poem to all our 
readers, and particularly to such por- 
tion of them as are still in the state of 
‘single blessedness.’ oe can assure 
them that it is a great deal inore inter- 
esting and instrettive than the late 
inarniage-act, which, it appears, our 
clergy sometimes read instead of a ser- 
mon: we have no objection to this, as 
itis, no doubt, in obedience to some 
clause of that sage enactment; but the 
minister ought really to give previous 
public notice, in order that the hearivg 
it might be a matter of choice. 
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Persia: containing a brief Description 
of the Country ; and an Account of 
ats Government, Laws, and Religion, 
and of the Character, Manrers and 
Customs, Arts, Amusements, §c., of 


tts Inhabitants. Iilustrated with 
thirty coloured engravings. 2 vols. 


i2mo. London, 1822. 











|Persta forms the last published divie 
‘sion of the World in Miuitature; and it 





‘toms of the Persians: 


is only necessary to say, that, in point 
of interest, literary merit, and embel- 
lishment, it is fally e qui al to any that 
have preceded it. Tu the introduction, 
Mr. Shoberl, who edites these vo« 
lumes, gives a general view of the an- 
tiquity aud present situation of Per- 
sia, its population, &c. This ts fol- 
lowed by an account of the government, 
legislation, religion, manners, and cus- 
and the work 
concludes witha view of the state ot 
arts and sciences tn that country. 

The Persians are very superstitious, 
so much so, that even the king will 
not leave his capital, undertake any 
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expedition, or receive an ambassador, 
till he has had intimation, from his as- 
trolozer, ef the fortunate hour for the 
act :— 


‘Sir Robert Porter informs us that, in 

the course of his journey, several pea- 
sants, hearing of his destination and wish- 
ing to travel that way, begged to be ad- 
mitted to the protection of his company, 
onaccount of the unsafe state of the roads. 
‘Phe request was granted, and the men 
mounted their horses; but, just at the 
moment of setting out, one of these stran- 
gers happened tosneeze. “This dreadful 
omen suddenly stopped the whole party; 
it was asign foreboding evil, and no ar- 
yuments could prevail on them to move 
on that day. 

‘ Another species of superstition, very 
common among the Persians, is the faith 
they have ina charm called the dum, or 
breath, which, they say, secures them 
against the bite of snakes and the sting of 
scorpions; and the courage with which 
those who are supposed to possess it en- 
counter those reptiles is remarkable — 
Among the servants who accompanied the 
British embassy with Mr. Morier, one or 
two had this charm: whenever a snake or 
a scorpion was found, they were immedi- 
ately called to seize it. ‘The ferash-bashi, 
or chief of the tent- pitchers, was remarka- 
Lle for his prowess in such encounters. I 
saw him one day, says the above-men- 
tioned traveller, seize a snake with his 
baked hand, but the animal turned upon 
him, bit him, and hung upon him till 
blood came. The snake was not venom- 
ous, and therefore, perhaps, he seized it 
with confidence 

‘ Not long before our count ryman was 
at Shiraz, there lived in that city a man 
greatly celebrated for his, sanctity, who 
had the reputation to possess the ‘dum to 
such a degree, that he communicated it 
to his disci ples, who again dispensed it to | 
the multitude. A young mirza, brother 
to the then acting vizir of Shiraz, gave to 
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they were accustomed to make him. 
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trance of the sun into the sign of Aries, 
the moment at which the solar year com- 
mences. 

‘ This festival, called Nowroose, or New 
Day, the ancient Persians held on the 
first of the month of Ferverdyn, corres- 
ponding with March, with which their 
year began. The rejoicings on this occa- 
sion lasted six days. On the morning of 
the first dav of the Nowroose, a youth of 
handsome person, representing the new 
year, entered the king’s chamber, at the 
moment of the sun’s appearance above 
the horizon. ‘* Who art thou?’’ asked 
the king. ‘* Whence comest thou? Whi- | 
ther goest thou? What is thy name ?”— 
“fam the happy, the blessed,” replied 
the youth: *God hath sent me hither, and 
I bring with me the new year.’ He was 
followed by another y outh, who presented 
to the monarch a silver salver, upon 
which were wheat, barley, sesamum, rice, 
(seven ears and seven grains of each,) su- 
gar, and two pieces of gold. The minis- 
ters, the officers of the empire, and even 
the private subjects were admitted to the 
foot of the throne. When the grain pre- 
sented to the sovereign was made into 
bread, some of it was carried to the king, 
who ate a piece himself, and divided the 
remainder among the surrounding assem- 
blage, saving: — This is the first day of 
a new epoc h: ; it is right to renew what 
time produces.” With these words he 
gave 1obes of honour to his officers. 


‘On the first of the six days of this fes- 
tival the king was wholly engaged with 
the welfare of his people and the means 
of rendering them happy. ‘The second 
he devoted to the astrologers and the 
learned; the third to the priests and to 
his counsellors; the fourth to the princes 
of the blood and the grandees; the fifth 
to the children of the royal family 5 and 
the sixth to his subjects generally; re- 
ceiving on that day the presents which 
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the British ambassador, asa great present, 
a knife, which he said had been charmed | 
by this holy man, and, if rubbed over the | 
dite of a snake, would instantly cure it. | 
One of his disciples was at Shiraz while 
we were there, says Mr. Morier, and he 
willingly complied with our request, that 
he would communicate his charm to us. 
‘The operation was simple enough, From | 
his pocket he took a piece of sugar, 
over which he mumbled some words, 
breathed upon it, and then required that 
-we chould eat it, in full belief that neither | 
serpent nor scorpion could ever more 
harm us. He then pulled some snakes 
out of a bag, which some of us, whose 
confidence was strong, ven itured to handle 
‘and flouiish in the air.’ 

New Year’s Day is a great festival | 
samoug the Pe rsiatis; their mode of ce- | 
lebrating it is thus deseribed :— 


‘ Dje 5 OY one of the most illustrious 
the aucient monarchs of Persia, 
tucla festival in celebration of the en- 


val; for the fanaticism of the first Musul- 


| commemorative of any other religion than 
‘that of Mahomet, which was to overturn 
‘ail other creeds, and to reign over the 
' whole earth. 
'nued to celebrate the Nowroose. 
'when Malek Shah resolved to reform the 


‘served to him that he ascended the throne 
‘on the first day of the spring equinox, and 
that it would be but right to recetve the 


| been celebrated with great pomp through- 


; —_ 
insti- 


was followed by the abolition of this festi- 


‘mans wou'd not have suffered a solemnity 


The Guebres alone conti- 
But, 


calendar and instituted the era called af- 
ter his name, the astronomers, having ob- 


solemnity of that day in honour of such 
an important event, the Seljuk monarch, 
delighted with a proposal so flattering to 
his ‘vanity, eagerly ig gp the idea. 
' Ever since his time, that is, since the end 
of the fifth century of the auaien, or the 
eleventh of our era, the Nowraose has 


out all Persia. 
Phis civil festival, the only one which 
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nected. 1 as in the early ages, with the relj- 
gion of the country, has nevertheless re. 
tained many ceremonies similar to those 
of antiquity. 

‘On the day when the festival is to he. 
gin, the astrologers, magnificently dressed, 
repair to the palace of the king or of the 
governor of the province, and Station 
themselves on a terrace or in a belvidere, 
to watch the moment of the sun’s entrance 
into the sign of Aries. As soon as they 
have announced it, numerous volleys of 
musketry are fired; horns, kettle- drums, 
and tru: mpets rend the air: all sorts of 
sports and amusements commence through- 
out the whole city; and high and low 
give themselves up to the wildest joy. 
During the three days thatthe Nowroose 
lasts, there is nothing but feasting, horse. 
racing, exercises, and exhibitions of va- 
rious kinds: every one appears in his best 
apparel or in new clothes, pays and re- 
ceives visits, and makes presents to his 
acquaintance, who offer him their’s in re- 


turn. The day before the Novwroose, 
they mutually send one another eggs, 


painted and gilt, which sometimes cost 
two or three guineas. This: practice of 
presenting eggs on new year’s day seems 
to derive its origin from India. 

‘When the moment of the equinox is 
past, all the grandees repair to court, 
and present their offerings to the king; 
those of the princes and the governors ‘of 
provinces and cities are presented by 
their agents. ‘These presents consist of 
jewels, rich stuffs, precious stones, per- 
fumes, horses, and even money. ‘Their 
value is proportionate to the rank and for- 
tune of the giver: for the lowest officer is 
obliged to make his present just as well as 
the Bylerbey. Sir Robert Porter states, 
and, as he assures us, from unquestiona- 
ble authority, that the personal present 
made every Nowroose to the king by 
Hadjee Mohammed Hossein Khan, while 
he governed the province of [spahan, 
amounted to not less than 200,000 tvo- 
mMaUnNs.’ 

In Persia, gypsies are found scat- 
tered in small bands all over the coun- 
try; they lead there the same vaga- 
bond life as their brethren do with us. 
The men steal, make sieves, hair ropes, 
and other trifling articles, for the pro- 
duce of which they pay a yearly tribute. 
The women beg and tell fortunes; the 
latter being generally muttered over a 
few torn leaves from an Eu ropeaa book, 
on the blade bone of a sheep, and ac- 
companied with the thread of your 
I; ife, which mysterious gift consists of 
a piece of worsted, knotted more or 
less according to the mishaps or ob- 
stacles that are to occur in the real line 
of the destiny to which it is attached. 

Of the state of medicine and surgery 
in Persia, our author gives the follow- 
Ing account :— 

‘The science of medicine among the 





the Peisians Buve, thouzh no longer con- 


Persians, not being founded either on 
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atatomy or physiology, has nothing but 
conjecture for its guide. ‘This profession, 
which is despised by the ‘Turks, is consi- 
dered honourable in Persia. It is not 
taught in academical institutions, as in 
Europe, but each of its professors takes a 
number of pupils, to whom he comimuni- 
cates the results of his experience. 

‘Their system of practice is derived 
from the Greeks, and has descended to 
them with very little alteration. Ac- 
cording to their theory, things are either 
hot or cold in certain degrees, and the 
only question they have to resolve is, 
whether the disease proceeds from too 
much heat or too much cold. Heat must 
be repelled by cold, and cold by heat. 
China-root with them is almost a sovereign 
remedy against all complaints. When 
they administer it, the patient is confined 
in a room where the smallest breath of air 
isto be carefully shut out, so that he not 
only suffers from his complaint, but also 
from intense heat. ‘Tavernier mentions, 
that they give horse-flesh for the cholic ; 
and Mr. Scott Waring was witness to near- 
ly as Curious an experiment. A poor man 
was violently afilicted with heart-burn, 
and, instead of prescribing an internal 
medicine, they heaped on his breast a 
great quantity of ice and snow, whichthey 
said was an effectual cure. Kotzebue re- 
lates a similar instance in the treatment of 
one of the musicians belonging to the 
Russian embassy. ‘This man, being a 
Mahometan, had not sufficient confidence 
inthe physician to the embassy, and de- 
sired thata Persian doctor might be called 
In. His disorder was an inflammatory fe- 
ver. ‘The Persian doctor appeared and 
prescribed for the patient a large quantity 
of ice, which the poor fellow swallowed 
with ecstacy, and died on the third day. 

‘In the country, physic is practised by 

nen who stroll from village to village, 
and demand payment in advance for the 
medicines whichthey administer. ‘Though 
they have in general but the most supertfi- 
cial notions of their art, they assume an 
inportance and a tone of assurance which 
give the lower classes a high opinion of 
their skill. ‘They are never at a loss, and 
you can never take them by surprise. 
Provided with a little bag, containing a 
few plants, drugs, and instruments, they 
give, at the moment of being consulted, a 
draught or an opiate, apply leeches or 
the cautery, bleed or send their patient 
to the bath or the gymnasium, without 
consideration or judgment, and without 
any motive for preferring one mode of 
treatment to the other. 
_ * fhe Mahometan religion, in prohibit- 
Ing dissection, bars the way to all anato- 
mical knowledge. 
in a worse state than medicine, and the 
skill of its professors is confined to the ap- 
plication of plasters to wounds, and leeches 
and the cautery to parts affected with 
pain, the reduction of a dislocated joint, 
and the opening of an external abscess. 

‘Jn short, the sciences of medicine and 
urgery are with t' ese people nothing but 





ever, was to follow. 


Surgery, therefore, is | 
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a trade; and they imagine they can ac- | doubtful whether there is a single statue 
quire them with as little difficulty as their | in the whole kingdom. 


brothers learned to make a shoe or mend 
a shawl.’ 


‘In their paintings, nature and taste are 
always violated. They sacrifice grace and 


To pass from grave to gay, take the | expression to brilliancy of colouring: 


following account of dancing :— 

‘Among the Persians, dancing is left 
almost entirely to females of the lowest 
class and the most depraved morals. A 
dancer and a courtesan are with them sy- 
nonymous terms. In this art the Persian 
woinen display incomparable agility, and 
it is in this, rather than inthe graceful 
combination of their steps and motions, 
that their talent consists. 

‘From the accounts of the most recent 
travellers, it would appear, that it is men 
chiefly, or rather boys, and not females, 


who follow the profession of dancing for | 


the amusement of the great, whose enter- 
tainments generally conclude with this 
kind of exhibition. Kotzebue, who, by the 
bye, seems to have carried with him to 
Persia some very obstinate Russian pre- 
judices, which we shrewdly suspect to have 
led him to overcharge many of his descrip- 
tions relative to that country, gives a ludi- 
crous picture of the performances of a 


company of dancers employed on such an | 


occasion by the serdar of Erivan. 

‘Their music, says he, consisted of a 
guitar, a sort of violin with three strings, 
two tambourines, and a singer. ‘The lat- 
ter, with frightful grimaces, strained his 
throat, apparently in strong convulsions; 
fortunately for us, however, he frequently 
covered his face, according to the custom 
of the country, with a piece of paper, and 
spared us the sight of his hideous grimaces. 
‘The musicians did not play out of tune, 
but still the eifect of the whole sounded 
not unlike aconcert of cats. Three hand. 
some boys, clu¢ied in long garments, de- 
corated with silk ribbons of different co- 
lours, were so inspired by this discordant 
music, and the screains of the singer, that 
they began dancing and throwing them. 
selves into various attitudes. ‘They had 
small metal castanets, which they struck in 
time with the dance. I believe that two of 
these youths were meant to represent fe- 
males, because their motions were slower 
and more modest; but the third boy tum. 
bled about most furiously, turning alter- 
nately to each of the others. ‘Ihe most 
ludicrous part of the entertainment, how- 
The music sudden- 
ly rose to aloud pitch, the singer scream- 
ed unmercifully, and the three boys tum- 
bled in somersets, tothe extremity of the 
hali; where two of them remained ina 
graceful attitude, while the third stood 
upon his head showing his pantaloons and 
naked feet. ‘There was one particular feat 
which the dancers performed with great 
address; they turned several times in the 
air, without touching the ground with their 
Lands or feet. 

We conclude with a notice of the 
fine arts in Persia :— 

‘ At the present day, sculpture is so ut- 
terly neglected by the Perpians, thet it is 


' 


and shade, but know nothing of am : 


they have some little knowledge of light 


tive. It is no [un}common thing tna Per- 
sian painting to see a man nearly as tall as 


/a mountain; or, in their representations 
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of a battle, a line of guns, on which ts 
formed a line of infantry, and over thata 
line of cavalry. The Persian artists are 
nevertheless very happy at catching a 
likeness, and paint portraits better than 
any thing else. ‘Those who paint land- 
scapes generally study some daub sent 
out from England, or perhaps from China, 
and these they look upon as master-pieces. 
They give the preference to our hgures, 
but consider the colouring of the Chinese 
as much superior. 

‘it is in the decoration of walls and 
ceilings that their talents are inmost conspt- 
cuous, ‘Their paintings commonly repre- 
sent some subject of ancient history, such 
as the achievements of Roustam, the loves 
of Shireen and Khosru, or remarkable 
actions of princes of modern times. ‘Their 
ouly merit consists in furnishing faithful 
likenesses of the persons whom they pour- 
tray; as works of art they are quite cun- 
temptible, merely exhibiting a confused 
multitude of dispropo:tioned figures of 
inen and horses, intermingled in the most 
ridiculous manner. 

‘In architecture, as well as sculpture, 
the ancient Persians surpassed their de- 
scendants. Such, at least, is the opinion 
we are authorised to form by the ruins of 
Persepolis, Shuster, and Kendjaver, and 
the remains of the palace of Khosru, in 
the ancient Ctesiphon. ‘The principal ar- 
chitectural works of the present day are 
the domes and ininarets of the mosques. 
‘The ceilings and the domes are so rich 
and so exquisitely finished as to excite as- 
tonishmeut; and it is frequently the case 
that more labour and expense are bestow- 
ed on the decoration of a ceiling than on 
all the rest of the edifice to which it be- 
longs. 

‘The most magnificent of the remains 
of antiquity in Tersia, from which some 
inference may be drawn respecting the 
state of architecture in that country two or 
three thousand vears ago, are indisputably 
the ruins of Persepolis. ‘They are situated 
in the plain of Merdasht, one of the most 
fertile in Persia, to the left of the road 
leading from Ispahan to Shiraz. Let the 
reader figure to himself the side of a moun- 
tain of the hardest marble, presenting an 
unequal area or platform, 1200 feet in 
length and 1690 in depth, cut perpendi- 
cularly, aud surrounded with a wall faced 


'with marble, 4000 feet in circumference. 


Let the imagination place on this terrace 
porticoes, columns, wails, flights of steps, 
the whole of marble, without any appa- 
rent mixture of stone: edifices vying in 
dimensions and in the majesty of their 
details with the most perfect works of au- 
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tiquity extant; aqueducts hewn out of the 
solid rock; lastly, a mountain cut perpen- 
dicularly throughout its whole length and 
forming its eastern wall. Such was, in 
past ages, the general < appearance of the 
temple or palace of Persepolis, The ge- 
nius of destruction now bovers round this 
sree earthquakes have changed the 
face of it; the hand of man has assiduous- 
ly ham wn what they had spared: the 
eye now discovers nothing but fragments 
of walls, detached Coor-ways 5 columns 
partly in ruin; the ground strewed with 
fragments of shafts, capitals, and blocks of 
marble; while heaps of sand and dust are 
daily covering more and more of these 
Structures, whose remujning masses asto- 
nish the imagination. ‘Ihe mosque, the 
Caravanseral, ‘and the dwelling of the Per- 
sian are decorated with their spoils; the 
names of the Musulman conqueror and 
of the European traveller are placed be- 
side those inscriptions, the origin, siguili- 
cation, and wedge- shaped characters of 
which will exercise to no purpose the sa- 
gacity of the learned. ‘The aqueducts are 
become receptacles of rain-water or the 
haunts of noxious animals; the camel and 
the mule crop the wild herbage that grows 
among the ruins; while the stork peace- 
fully builds her nest on the column of 
the temple of the dei ty or of the palace of 


kings.’ 
— 


Gems, principally from the Antique, 
drawn and etched by Richard Dag- 
jey, author of * Select Gems,’ &e. 
With Ilustrations in Verse, by tie 
Rev. George Croly, A.M. 12mo. 
pp. 52. London, 1822, 

Tus very elegant little volume will 
form a gem among the literary and 
graphic productions of the year 1822, 
since it combines arare union of ta- 
lent. The designs, which are all well 
selected and of striking interest, are ad- 
mirably executed, and do honour to 
an artist even of Mr. Dayley’s reputa- 
tion. ‘The history of engraved geins 
in the preface is elegautly written; and 
the illustrations by Mr. C roly sift be 
read when his ¢ Cataline’ is forgotten, 
or only remembered as a thing that 
wis. beh begin with the preface, we 
shall select a few passages, which will 
give an outline of the history of this 
delightful study :— 

‘The sculpture of signets was, proba- 
bly, the first use of gem engraving, and 
this was derived from the common source 
of allthe arts—India. Signets of lapis la- 
zuli and emerald have been found with 
Sanscrit inscriptions, presumed to be of 
an antiquity beyond all record. ‘The na- 


tural transmission of the arts was from In- 
dia to Egypt, and our collections abound 


with int: a and cameo hieroglyp! ies, fl- 
gures of Isis, Osris, the lotus, the croco- 
dile, aid the whole symboli- 
mythology, 


Eevptian 
Wrought upon jaspers, eme- 
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ralds, basalts, blood-stones, turquoises, &c. 
Mechanical skill attained great excellence 
at an early period. ‘The stones of the 
Jewish high-priest’s breast-plate were en- 
graved withthe names of the twelve tribes, 
and of those stones one was a diamond ! 

‘The Etruscans, a singular nation, whose 
existence is scarely known but in the frag- 
ments of their arts, but who, on the faith 
of those fragments, must take a high rank 
among the polis hed nations of the old 
world, have enriched our collections with 
gems of acompound style. ‘Their gene- 
ral shape is like the Egyptian—that of the 
scarabeus: and where the shape diifers, 
the scarabeeus is frequently found engray- 
ed. ‘The subjects are chiefly Grex k, but 
of the more ancient story of Greece: the 
war of the chieftans of Thebes; Peleus 
devoting his hair; Tydeus after bathing ; 
Theseus impris soned “by Pluto; Perseus 
with M+ dusa’s head ; Capaneus struck by 

ightning before ‘Vhebes; and Hercules 
aring the tr ipod. 

“Gem engraving was at length adopted 
among the arts of Grecce, and reached 
its perfection. The ge ius which has left 
so Nany Wonders in the larger sculpture, 
was displayed with se arcely” less power in 
those minute works - and if the statues of 
Greece had perished, the fame of her 
arts might have been sustained by the 
exquisi De eauty of her gems. 

‘Phe characteristic of the Greek gems 
are grace and vigour: the figure is drawn 
with remarkable precis ion, the attitude is 
elegant, and the auxiliaries are finely com- 
posed: the emblems and atirtbutes exhi- 
bit an accuracy, Which implies an extra- 
ordinary degree of historical and mytholo- 
gical information in the class of artists, 
slaves as they were during a long peri od 
of the art. The Greek gems gene rally 
exhibit the figure ot nae Roman, drap- 
ed: the Greeks were chiefly intaglios ; 
and when cameos were produced, they 
were frequently of inferior workmanship. 

The preface then passes to the Ro- 
mans, who adopted the art, but with 
humbler skill:— 

‘On the fall of the empire, it was feebly 
sustained in the darkness and tumult of 
the barbarian ages ; but under the Medici, 
with the general revival of literature, it 
revived; and Italy suppit ed the most ‘fae 
mous Ci ara ers of the tiftee nth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. Germany held 
the next place; and fsillan, (entitled the 
German Pyrgoteles) Pikler, and Natter, are 
among the ablest modern artists. 

‘The fondness of France for works on 
the scale that strikes the popular eye, has 


turned her skill from the minute beauty of 


gems. She has produced but few artists 
of reputation; and gem engraving in Pa- 
ris seems to have nearly perished. 

‘The English artists hold a high rank in 
collections; and Simon, Reisin, Brown, 
Marchant, &c. have sculptured many 
>ms of remarkable taste, spirit, and learn- 


‘The principal collections are foreign. | 
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Those of Italy, greatly disturbed by the 
French inv ‘asion, have, in some instances 
changed their names and masters,’ 

Of the importance of gems, as illys. 
trating the attributes and tales of my- 
thology, the costumes of antiquity, 
the romances of the poets, histerie 
events, the progress of the arts, and pre- 
serving the portraits of illustrious men, 
there can be no doubt; and, as the 
writer of the preface 2 ahenrees. though— 

‘The finer order of gems are seldom 
within the means of private purchasers : 
yet the art of making pastes, or coloured 
stones, places all that constitutes the a 
value of the original, its story and ; 
beauty, within the most moderate cas. 
diture. Sulphur and wax impressions are 
frequent in Italy; but the best imitations 
of the antique are the pastes executed by 
‘Tassie, of Leicester Square. The sculp. 
ture and tint of the gem are copied with 
an extraordinary fidelity. ‘Tassie’s col- 
lection, perhaps the most complete in 
Europe, amounts to about fifteen thou- 
sand, and comprises fac-simides of all the 
célebrated gems.’ 

The first of the twenty gems (for to 
that numver Mr. Dagley has confined 
the list) represents the heads of Peri- 
cles and Aspasia. The manly since- 
rity of the hero is finely contrasted 
with the calm but luxurious counte- 
nance of Aspasia, Their history is 
well and beaatifully recorded by Mr. 
Croly in the following stanzas :— 

‘PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

‘Jlus was the ruler of the land, 

When Athens was the land of fame ; 

This wes the light that led the band, 

When each was like a living flame. 
‘he centre of earth’s noblest ring, 
Of more than men, the more than king! 
‘Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 
Ilis soveis ignty was held or won ; 
Fear’d—but aione as freemen fear ; 
Loved—but as freemen love alone : 

He waved the sceptre o’er his kind, 

By Nature’s first great title—Mind ! 

Resistless words were on his tongue ; 

Then Eloquence first flash’d below ! 

Full arn d to life the portent sprung, 

Mineiva, from the Thunderez’s biow! 

And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

= sho: 1k her aegis o’er the land! 

And throned immortal, by his side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime— 

Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride : 

But if their solemn love were crime, 

Pity the beauty and the sage ; 

Their crime was in their darken’d age. 

He perish’d—but his wreath was w on— 

Hie perish’d on his height of fame! 

Then sank the cloud on Athens’ SUN 5 

Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 

Fill’d with his soul, she could not die ; 

Her conquest was posterity ! 

A beautiful gem of a woman Coll- 
templating a household god, _—_ 
Mr. Croly a good opportunity, which h 


has not suffe red to escape him, of pour 
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‘ Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowiy cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along thro’ banks with harebells 

dyed ; 

And many a bird to warble on the wing, 

When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and 
earth doth fling. 


*O! love of loves!—to thy white hand is 
given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s Even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s 
knee; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts therude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he ‘longs to see. 
Spirit! P've built a shrine; and thou hast 
come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy 
plume !’ 
Castor and Pollux, Leonidas, Sap- 
pho, and the Genius of Death, are all 
tre Be of beautiful gems by Mr. 
Dayley and as elegant illustration by 
Mr. Croly ; ; but we prefer Pindar, as 
the one in which the artist and the poet 
have jointly beeu the most successful ; 
aud with it we conclude our notice of 
‘Gems from the Antique:’— 
‘ PINDAR. 
‘In the grave this head was laid ;— 
All its atoms in the sun 
For a thousand years have play’d, 
Through a thousand shapes have gone 5 
Quick with life, or cold with death, 
Still but withering dust and breath ! 
It has blossoim’d in the flower— 
It has floated in the wave— 
It has lit the starlight hour— 
It has whisper’d through the cave ! 
Has the spirit perish’d all ? 
This was but its inouldering wall! 
Fame, the prize of life, was won ; 
Pindar’s mighty task was done. 
Then on air his wing was cast! 
Like a flame the soul has past, 
While the ashes rest below ;— 
Like a trumpet’s sudden blast, 
Gone !—what strength shall check it now? 
When the lightning wears a chain, 
Pindar’s soul shall stoop again !— 
Yet the world has need of thee, 
Man of immortality! 
Greece,—the name is lost in tears,— 
Land of laurels, lyres, and spears ! 
Visions on that spot have birth, 
Brighter than are born of earth : 
In that soil of glorious strife, 
Not an atom but had life, 
Glow’d and triumph’d, fought and died, 
As the patriot battle’s tide, 
Flood of arrow, lance, and sword, 
O’er the whelm’d invader roar’d. 
Hear us! from thy golden sphere !— 
Shall the eternal sepulchre 
Hide the spirit of the land ? 
Shall no great redeeming hand— 
Oh, for such as dyed her seas 
In thy day, Miltiades'!— 
Issuing from her peasant ranks, 
Smite the turban’d robber horde, 
Till the chain no longer clanks,— 
Till the Turkish battle, gored, 














Over Helle’s ourple banks 

In returnless fl git is poured :-— 

Till the phalanx, laurel-brow’d, 

Like a rolling thunder-cloud, 

Like a conflagration sweeping, 

Of its plague spot clears the soil ; 

And no more the voice of weeping, 

Woman’s shame, or manhood’s spoil, 

Grieves the listening midnight sky !— 

Pindar! shall her glory die! 

Shall, like thine, no godlike strain 

Teach her to be great again ? 

Hear us, from thy starry throne 

Hear !—by those in Marathon.’ 
HD oe 


The Case and History of Self-Murder, 
argued and displayed at large, on 
the Principles of Reason, Justice, 
Law, Religion, Fortitude, Love of 
Ourselves and our Country.  8vo. 
pp. 36. London, 1822. 


MucH as we may agree with the argu- 
ments and reasouings which can be ‘ad- 
duced against the dreadful crime of 
self-murder, we much doubt that they 
will be able to lessen its frequency, 
while our public journalists continue 
to record and blazon forth every in- 
stance that occurs. Those who have 
attended to the subject can scarcely 
heve failed to observe, that when any 
suicide, on account of the rank of the 
individual or the peculiar circum- 
stances of the ease, has attracted unu- 
sual publicity, it has been followed by 
numerous instances which fully prove 
how baneful that publicity has been. 
More direct proofs of this injury might 
be adduced in abundance; we shall, 
however, only mention two:—about 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, a 
soldier shot himself with his own mus- 
ket, by fixing a string to the trigger. 
This event was detailed with singular 
minuteness in the public journals, and 
what was the consequence?—Why, 
that five or six soldiers attempted sui- 
cide in the same manner within two 
months afterwards. To this striking 
fact may be added another, which oc- 
curred within the last twelve mouths ; 
a boy hearing bis friends relate the way 
in which a man had hut ug himself on a 
tree in the neighbourhood, went out 
almost immediately afterwards, and 
committed the same horrid crime on the 
samme tree, 

But, we believe, there is no one, 
within whose recollection the deaths of 
Mr. day eigen Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and the last sad instance, that of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, have occur- 
red, but must have noticed how imme- 
diately they have been fol! owed by se- 
veral instances of self-destruction. In- 
deed, so convinced are the proprietors 
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ble of the daily journals, the Star, of this 
fact, that they never insert an account of 
any suicide, except in instances w here 
all attempts to conceal it would be fu- 
tile, as was the case with the three unhap- 
py individuals we have mentioned ; and, 

even then, the account is Lecartedl with 
un expression of regret that it cannot be 
concealed, and a declared conviction 
that publicity is of the most baneful 
tendency. 

This little pamphlet is well written, 
and contains, we believe, all the argu- 
ments that have generally been adduced 
against the dire sin of self-murder. 

—+ 4+ >o—— 


» The Holy Bible ; in which the lead- 

ing and more interesting Chapters 
are distinguished for youthful Medi- 
tation, and as a Course of Family 
Reading : to which is prefixed the 
Porteusian Index. 

. Select Passages from the Bible, ar- 

"ranged under distinct Heads; for 

the Use of Schools and Families. ‘By 

Alexander Adams, Teacher. 12mo. 

pp. 476. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Ir has long been the opinion of men 
distinguished for their piety and learn- 
ing, that « although the Bible ought to be 
read by persous of all characters and 
distinctions, yet that there might be 
some judicious direction to the most 
useful and important passages. Dr. 
Watts was in favour of selecting and 
reducing the several subjects into a 
short and narrow coupass, Locke 
thought it would be well if there were 
made a eood history of the Bibie for 
young people to read, § wherein,’ says 
he, ‘if every thing most proper to be 
put into it were laid down in its due 
order of time, and several things omit- 
ted, which are suited only to riper age, 
that confusion, which is usually pro- 
duced by promiscuous reading of the 
Scripture, as it lies now bound up in 
our Bibles, would be avoided.’ 

A divine of our own times, the late 
revered Bishop Porteus, entertained 
somewhat similar opinions, and made 
a selection of chapters from the Holy 
Scriptures, for the use of youthful and 
inexperienced readers. ‘In order to 
perfect and extend the ideasof the good 
bishop, a society has been established 
for the purpose of publishmg Bibles 
on his plan, which are called the Por- 
teusian Bibles. This Bible contains 
the whole of the sacred text, without 
note or comment; but the chapters 
which are of a spiritual, historical, or 
other peculiar character, are distin- 
vuished by a peculiar mark. There is 








of one of the oldest and most respecta- 


also an index tothe principal subjects ; 
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tlenaiey extant; aqueducts hewn out of the 
solid rock: k sty » Aamountain cut perpen- 
dicularly throughout its whole length and 
forming its eastern wall. Such was, in 
past ages, the general a appearance of the 
te ‘mple or palace of Persepolis. The ge- 
nius of destruction now bovers round this 
terrace; earthquakes have changed the 
face of it; the hand of man has assiduous- 
ly overthrown what they had spared: the 
eye now discovers nothing but fragments 
of walls, detached door- Ways; columns 
partly in ruin; the ground strewed with 
fragments of shafts, capitals, and blocks of 
marble; while heaps of sand and dust are 
daily covering more and more of these 
structures, whose remaining masses asto- 
nish the imagination. ‘Ihe mosque, the 

Caravanserai, and the dwelling of the Per- 
Sian are decorated with their spoils; the 
names of the Musulman conqueror and 
of the European traveller are placed be- 
side those insc riptions, the origin, siguiti- 
cation, and wedge-shaped characters of 
which will exercise to no purpose the sa- 
gacity of the learned. The aqueducts are 
become receptacles of rain-water or the 
haunts of noxious animals; the camel and 
the mule crop the wild herbage that grows 
among the ruins; while the stork peace- 
fully ‘builds her nest on the column of 
the temple of the deity or of the palace of 
kings.’ 


—_——=(@)o—— 


Gems, principally from the Antigue, 
drawn and etched by Richard Dag- 
jey, author of ‘Select Gems,’ &e. 
With Illustrations in Verse, by the 
Rev. George Croly, A.M. 12:mo. 
pp. 52. London, 1822, 

Tuts very elegant little volume will 
form a gem among the literary and 
graphic productions of the year 1822, 
since it combines a rare union of ta- 
lent. ‘The designs, which are all well 
selected and of striking interest, are ad- 
mirably executed, and do honour to 
an artist even of Mr. Dazgley’s reputa- 
tion. ‘The history of engraved geins 
in the preface is elegantly written; aud 
the illustrations by Mr. C roly will be 
read when his ¢ Cataline’ is forgotten, 
or only remembered as a thing that 
was. To begin with the preface, we 
shall select a few passages, which will 
give an outline of the history of this 
delightful study :— 

‘The sculpture of signets was, gee 
bly, the first use of gem engraving, and 
this was derived from the common source 
of all the arts—India. Signets of lapis la- 
zuli and emerald have been found with 
Sanscrit inscriptions, presumed to be of 
an antiquity beyond all record. ‘The na- 


tural transmission of the arts was from Li- 
dia to Egypt, and our collections abound 
with intaglio and cameo hieroglypiies, t- 
gures of Isis, Osris, the lotus, 
dile, aud the whole symboli- 
mythology, 
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ralds, basalts, blood-stones, turquoises, &c. 
Mechanical skill attained great excellence 
at an early period. The stones of the 
Jewish high-priest’s breast-plate were en- 
graved withthe names of the twelve tribes, 
and of those stones one was a diamond | 

‘The Etruscans, a sinwales nation, whose 
existence is scarely known but in the frag- 
ments of their arts, but who, on the fa Lith 
of those fragments, must take a high rank 
among the polished nations of the old 
world, have enriched our collections with 
gems of acompound style. ‘Their gene- 

ral shape is like the Egy ‘ptian—that of the 

scarabxus: and where the shape diifers, 
the scarabeus is frequently found engrav- 
ed. ‘The subjects are chiefly Grei k, but 
of the more > ancient story of Greece : the 
war of the chieftans of Thebes; Peleus 
devoting his hair; ‘Tydeus after bathing ; 
Theseus imprisoned by Pluto; Perseus 
with M-+dusa’s heat; Capaneus struck by 
ightning before ‘Vhebes; and Hercules 
bearing the tripod. 

“Gem engraving was at length adopted 
among the arts of Grecce, and reached 
Its perfection. The genius which has left 
so many wonders in the larger sculpture, 
was displayed with se arcely less power in 
those minute works; and if the statues of 
Greece > had perished, the fame of her 
arts might have been sustained by the 
exquisite beauty of her gems. 

‘The characteristic of the Greek gems 
are grace an d vig our: the fig ure is drawn 
with remarkable. precis ion, the attitude is 
elegant, and the ausiliaries are finely com- 
posed: the emblems and atiributes exh: 
bit an accuracy, which implic 3 an et a- 
ordinary degree of historical and myth aie 
gical information in the class of “artists, 
slaves as they were during a long period 
of the art. The Greek gems generally 
exhibitthe figure nude—the Roman, drap- 
ed: the Greeks were chiefly intaglios; 
and when cameos were produced, they 
were frequently of inferior workmanship. 

The preface then passes to the Ro- 
mans, who adopted the art, but with 
bumbler skill:— 

‘On the fall of the empire, it was feebly 
sustained in the darkness and tumult of 
the barbarian ages; but under the Medici, 
with the general revival of literature, it 
revived; and lialy supphted the most fas 
mous engravers of the ‘tiftee nth, sixtect 
and seventeenth centuries. Ge rmany held 
the next place ; and Killan, (entitled the 
German Pyrgoteles) Pikler, and Natter, are 
among the ablest modern artists. 

‘The fondness of France for works on 
the scale that strikes the popular eye, has 


nth, 


turned her skill from the minute beauty of 


gems. She has produced but few artists 
of reputation; and gem engraving in Pa- 
ris seems to have nearly perished. 

‘The English artists hold a high rank in 
ections; and Simon, Reisin, Brown, 
jarchant, &c. have sculptured many 
~us of remarkable taste, spirit, and learn- 
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‘Those of Italy, greatly disturbed by the 
french invasion, have, in some ins stances 
changed their names and masters,’ 

Of the importance of gems, as illus. 
trating the attributes and tales of my- 
thology, the costumes of antiquity ; 
the romances of the poets, historic 
events, the progress of the arts, and pre- 
serving the portraits of illustrioas men, 
there can be no doubt; and, as the 
writer of the preface sheirves, though— 

‘The finer order of gems are seldom 
within the means of private purchasers : 
yet the art of making pastes, or coloured 
stones, places all that constitutes the ae 

value of the original, its story and j; 
beauty, within the most moderate ae. 
diture. Sulphur and wax impressions are 
frequent in Italy; but the best imitations 
of the antique are the pastes executed by 
of Leicester Square. ‘The sculp- 
ture and tint of the gem are copied with 
an extraordinary fidelity. ‘Tassie’s col- 
lection, perhaps the most complete in 
Europe, amounts to about fifteen thou- 
sand, and comprises fac-simides of all the 
c¢élebrated gems.’ 

The first of the twenty gems (for to 
that numvuer Mr, Dagley has confined 
the list) represents the heads of Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, The manly since- 
rity of the hero is finely contrasted 
with the calm but luxurious counte- 
nance of Aspasia, Their Iistory is 
well and bear atifally recorded by Mr. 
Croly in the following stanzas :— 

‘PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 

‘jj lus was the ruler of the land, 

W he n Athens was the land of faire 5 
This was the light that led the band, - 
When each was like a living flame. 

The centre of earth’s noblest ring, 
Of more than men, the more than king! 
‘Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 

Hlis sover ignty was held or won; 
Fear’d—but aione as freemen fear ; 

Loved—but as freemen love alone : 
He waved the sceptre o’er his kind, 

By Nature’s first great title—Mind! 
Resistless words were on his tongue ; 

Then Eloquence first flash’d below ! : 
Full armed io life the portent sprung, 

Mineiva, from the Thunderer’s biow! 
And his the sole, the sacred hand, 

That shook her egis o’er the land! 
And throned immortal, by his side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime— 
Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride ; 

But if their solemn love were crime, 
Pity the beauty and the sage ; 

Their crime was in their darken’d age. 


. 


He perish’d—but his wreath was w on— 
Hie perish’d on his height of fame + 
Then sank the cloud on Athens’ sun 35 
Yet still she conquer’d in his name. 
Fill’d with his soul, she could not die ; 
Her conquest was posterity" 
A beautiful gem of a woman Coli- 
templating a household god, affords 
Mr.C roly a eood opportunity > W hichhe 


has not suffered to escape him, of pout 


‘The principal collections are foreign, | traying the bliss of domestic affection - 
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‘ Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide ; 

Thy dwelling is in lowiy cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide ; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 

Shining along thro’ banks with harebells 

dyed ; 

And many a bird to warble on the wing, 

When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and 
earth doth fling. 


‘O! love of loves!—to thy white hand is 

given 

Of earthly happiness the golden key! 

Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s Even, 

When the babes cling around their father’s 

knee; 

And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 

Melts therude mariner with thoughts of home, 

Peopling the gloom with all he ‘longs to see. 

Spirit! Pve built a shrine; and thou hast 

come, 
And on its altar closed—for ever closed thy 
plume !’ 

Castor and Pollux, Leonidas, Sap- 
pho, and the Genius of Death, are all 
subjects of beautiful gems by Mr. 
Dayley and as elegant illustration by 
Mr. Croly ; ; but we prefer Pindar, as 
the one in which the artist and the poet 
have jointly beeu the most successful ; 
and with it we conclude our notice of 
‘Gems from the Antique’— 


‘ PINDAR. 
‘In the grave this head was laid ;— 
All its atoms in the sun 
For a thousand years have play’d, 
Through a thousand shapes have gone ; 
Quick with life, or cold with death, 
Still but withering dust and breath ! 
It has blossom’d in the flower— 
It has floated in the wave— 
It has lit the starlight hour— 
It has whisper’d through the cave ! 
Has the spirit perish’d all ? 
This was but its mouldering wall! 
Fame, the prize of life, was won ; 
Pindar’s mighty task was done. 
Then on air his wing was cast! 
Like a flame the soul has past, 
While the ashes rest below ;— 
Like a trumpet’s sudden blast, 
Gone !—what strength shall check it now ? 
When the lightning wears a ch: uit y 
Pindar’s soul shall stoop again !— 
Yet the world has need ‘of thee, 
Man of immortality! 
Grecce,—the name is lost in tears,— 
Land of laurels, lyres, and spears ! 
Visions on that spot have birth, 
Brighter than are born of earth : 
In that soil of glorious strife, 
Not an atom but had life, 
Glow’d and triumph'd, fought and died, 
As the patriot battle’s tide, 
Flood of arrow, lance, and sword, 
O’er the whelm’d invader roar’d. 
Hear us! from thy golden sphere !— 
Shall the eternal sepulchre 
Hide the spirit of the land ? 
Shall no great redeeming hand— 
Oh, for such as dyed her seas 
In thy day, Miltiades!— 
Issuing from her peasant ranks, 
Smite the turban’d robber horde, 
Till the chain no longer clanks,— 


Till the Turkish battle » gored, 











Over Helle’s neers banks 
In returnless fi.git is poured :— 
Till the phalanx, laurel-brow’d, 
Like a rolling thunder-cloud, 

Like a conflagration sweeping, 
Of its plague spot clears the soil ; 
And no more the voice of weeping, 
Woman’s shame, or manhood’s spoil, 
Grieves the listening midnight sky !— 
Pindar! shall her glory die! 

Shall, like thine, no godlike strain 
Teach her to be great again ? 

Hear us, from thy starry throne 

lear '—by those in Marathon.’ 

—HD oe 


The Case and History of Self-Murder, 
argued and displayed at large, on 
the Principles of Reason, Justice, 
Law, Religion, Fortitude, Love of 
Ourselves and our Country.  8vo. 
pp. 30. London, 1822. 


Mucu as we may agree with the argu- 
ments and reasouings which can be ‘ad- 
duced against the ” dreadful crime of 
self-murder, we much doubt that they 
will be able to lessen its frequency, 
while our public journalists continue 
to record and blazon forth every in- 
stance that occurs. Those who have 
attended to the subject can scarcely 
heve failed to observe, that when any 
suicide, on account of the rank of the 
individual or the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, has attracted unu- 
sual publicity, it has been followed by 
uumerous instances which fully prove 
how baneful that publicity has been, 
More direct proofs of this injury might 
be adduced in abundance; we shall, 
however, only mention eet 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, a 
soldier shot himself with his own mus- 
ket, by fixing a string to the trigger. 
This event was detailed with singular 
minuteness in the public journals, and 
what was the consequence? —Why, 
that five or six soldiers atteinpted sui- 
cide in the same manner within two 
months afterwards. To this striking 
fact may be added another, which oc- 
curred within the last twelve mouths ; 
a boy hearing bis friends relate the way 
in which a man had hung himself on a 
tree in the neighbourhood, went out 
almost immediately afterwards, and 
comunitted the same horrid crime on the 
suirne tree. 

But, we believe, there 1s no one, 
within whose recollection the deaths of 
Mr. Whitbread, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and the last sad instance, that of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, have occur- 
red, but must have noticed how imme- 
diately they have been fol owed by se- 
veral instances of self-destruction. In- 
deed, so convinced are the proprietors 
of one of the oldest and most respecta- 
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b! eof the daily journals, the Sitar, of this 
fact, that they never insert an account of 
any suicide, except in instances where 
all attempts to conceal it would be fa- 
tile, as was the case with the three unhap- 
py individuals we have mentioned ; and, 
even then, the account is insert: d with 
an expression of regret that it cannot be 
concealed, and a declared conviction 
that publicity is of the most banefal 
tendency. 

This little pamphlet is well written, 
and contains, we believe, all the argu- 
ments that have generally been sdiluc ‘ed 
agaist the dire sin of self-murder. 

—t 4+ po— 


» The Holy Bible ; in which the lead- 
ing and more interesting Chapters 
are distinguished for youthful Medi- 
tation, and as a Course of Family 
Reading : to which is prefixed the 
Porteusian Index. 

Select Passages from the Bible, ar- 
“ranged under distinct Heads; for 
the Use of Schools ane Families. ‘By 
Alexander Adams, Teacher. 12mo. 
pp. 476. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Ir has long been the opinion of men 
distinguished for their piety and leara- 
Ing, that although the Brble ought to be 
read by persous of all characters and 
distinctions, yet that there might be 
some judicious direction to the most 
useful and important passages. Dr. 
Watts was in favour of selecting and 
reducing the several subjects into a 
short und narrow compass, Locke 
thought it would be well if there were 
made a good history of the Bibie for 
young people to read, ‘ wherein,’ says 
he, ‘if every thing most proper to be 
put into it were laid down in its due 
order of time, and several things omit- 
ted, which are suited only to riper age, 
that confusion, which is usually pro- 
duced by promise uous reading of the 
Scripture, as it lies now bound up in 
our Bibles, would be avoided.’ 

A diviuve of our own times, the late 
revered Bishop Porteus, entertained 
somewhat similar opinions, and made 
a selection of chapters from the Holy 
Scriptures, for the use of youthful and 
inexperienced readers, In order to 
perfect and extend the ideasof the good 
bishop, a society has been established 
for the purpose of publishmg Bibles 
on his plan, which are called the Por- 
teusian Bibles. This Bible contains 
the whole of the sacred text, without 
note or comment; but the chapters 
which are of a spiritual, historical, or 
other peculiar character, are distin- 
vuished by a peculiar mark. Thereis 
also an index tothe principal subjects ; 
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: sal a Scripture view of the Christian’s 
faith, duty, and privileges, compiled 
of passages of Scripture. This Bible 
has received the sanction of several 
distinguished living divines of the dis- 
senting persuasion, in cluding Dr. 
W augh and Dr. Collyer. The lat- 
ter reverend centleman appears to us 
to have very justly estimated its merits 
w lic R he says t- 

Although | should recommend the ha- 
bitual reading of the Scriptures through- 
out, vet i think this plan, which, without 
disturbing the arrangement or altering the 
form of the sacred volume, vy a small and 
intelligible mark, designates chapters and 
passages of particular importance, likely 


to be very useful, especially for the use of 
ehildren and servants.’ 


Nr. Adams's volume is more on the 
plan recommended by Dr, Watts: all 
historical and genealogical registers are 
omitted, and a colli-ction formed, con- 
sisting principally of simple and affect- 
lug pessages of Scripture, and of such 
as are most eminently calculated to che- 
rish in the tender miod sentiments of 
piety and a tone of virtue. The task 
uppears to be ably executed, and we 
recommend Mr. Adams’s w “ii as a 
very excellent book for the] junior classes 
in schools, for which it ts admirably 
calculated. ; 

tt DP pe — 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 





[The last number of the Quarterly Review has 
an excellent article on the various styles of 
architeciure, in which their generat miisap- 
plication in the erection of public buildings 
in this country is very properly noticed and 
condemned. We wish the writer presided 
over the Comunittce of Taste and the Com- 
mittee for the building of Churches; we 
should then, we believe, neither be disgusted 
with naked statues in the Park, nor churches 
which have all the meanness of a stable 
‘without, and the gaudiness ofa theatre with- 
in. The following remarks on ecelesiastical 
builcings are much to the purpose.—Ep | 

* church should never vary from the 
sstablished plans adopted of old: nor 
naai it be wanting in any one of the 

parts which we 

= a in sacre 


d bulidings. Durandus, in his 


lescription of a church, finds allegories | 


thiooslont. ‘The four walls are the four 


cardinal virtues. By the windows the 
“criptures are represented. ‘The columns 


figure the doctors ; the steeples are pre- 
lates; and he ascends unto the weatber- 
cock, which he turns into a tale of mys- 
tery. Itis not necessary to endue porches 

and ste eples with this kind of reverence ; 

but still it is not proper to innovate by 
inutilating the building of its accustomed 


embers. ‘Lhe influence of visible ob- 
ve 


over the mind cannot be resisted. 
and the absence of architectural costume, 
SO €X} press ourseives, complete- 
Wy « ‘strovs the dign ity of the builc ling. 
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shave been accustomed to | 





In the disposition of the interior, mo- 
dern architects vary from the proper ec- 
clesiastical arringements, in a very unjus- 
tifable manner. [tits scarcely possible to 
c a amore palpable blemish than that 
which is occasioned by placing the pulpit 
in the centre of the nave. In a dissenting 
meeting-house, it may be proper to as- 
sign this station to the preacher, but it is 
quite inconsistent with the inteat of our 
liturgy, and should never be tolerated. 
‘The situation of the reading-desk below 
the pulpit, like the desk of an auctioneer’s 
clerk, is equally unappropriate. An or- 
garnand an organist over the altar must 
also be considered as an inexcusable viola- 
| tion of the decency of the building. By 
considering the plans of the earlier ‘Chris- 
tian churches, many useful hints may be 
obtained, particularly respecting the si- 
tuations to be assigned to the ininisters 
and the congregation. Much informa- 
tion on this “subject is collected in the 
‘Origines Ecclesiastice’ of Bingham, a 
writer who does equal honour to the Eng; 
lish clergy and to the English nation, and 
whose learning is only to be equalled by 
his moderation and im; nartiality. 

Or aments may be soberly and discreetly 
introduced. Whenan altar-piece is adinit- 
ted, it should never be mounted in a fine 
eli frame anal considered as a picture. In 
every public building, and, perhaps, in 
most private habita tions, paintingsor: statues 
shold never bearthe appearance of pieces 
of furniture. ‘Lhey shouid never Jook 
like things which can Le put up and taken 
down at pleasure. The effect produced 
by such works of art Is materially dimi- 
nished if they seem to be strangers and 
brought in merely for show. They then 
are redundant t epithets in the work, which 
it would be better to expunge. On the 
other hand, their value is greatly increas- 
ed when they have the distinctive charac- 
ter of being required by the predetermin- 
ed plans of the architect; and indeed 
they should never be treated otherwise 
than as auxiliary to the architecture. Even 
tie clock, which is usually productive of 
so much unpicturesque deformity in our 
steeples, might, if the architect consider- 
ed it, bear the rd pearance of belonging 
to Aim, instead of being supplied ¢ as per 
order of vestry’? by the manufacturer, In 
the Flemish churches, instead of the solid 
shining black face and smart gilt nume- 
rals, the architects employ large rings or 
Circles of bronze, between which the fi- 
gures, cut out of plates of the same metal, 
are fixed. This open-worked metallic 
tracery agrees completely with the stone 
tracery, and does r st obscure any part of 
the architecture. A figure of the sun, the 
measurer of lime, Is sometimes placed in 
the centre of the inner circle, which it 
Supports by itsrays; and, when colouring 
was required, the architects used azure, 
the tint of the celestial sphere. 

Most of obr modern churches have a 
mean appearance in consequence of their 
want of elevation; they seldom range 
Licher than the adjoining houses. sks long 
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as the custom of de epositing the dead in 
vaults shall continue to prevail, we may 
add to the grandeur of the building with- 
out increasing the expense. ‘The body of 
the church might be made to stand upon 
an undercroft, the pavement whereof 
should not be more than one or two feet 
below the level of the adjoining ground. 
This ervpt might be divided into sepul- 
chra! chapels, and the monies to be raised 
by the sale of the right of interment to 
families, would go in Paid of the building 
funds. No church should be without a 
lofty steeple. ‘The ‘heaven-directed spire’ 
has a sacred dignity which should never 
be sacrificed, except under the pressure 
of the most imperious necessit 

There is considerable difficulty in com. 
bining a steeple with the orders of Gre- 
cian or Roman architecture. Wren mas- 
tered the difficulty, and produced combi. 
nations scarcely inferior to the Gothic, 
The Grecian or Roman steeple appears 
worst and ugliest, when, as at St. Martin’s 
in the Vields, it is seen réding athwart a 
Corinthian portico, to which it does not 
bear the slightest affinity ; and best, when, 
according to the favourite practice of Pal- 
ladio, it “stands by the side of the edifice 
as a campanile or bell tower. When so 
managed, it is grouped with the lines of 
the bui iding into a pleasing mass, without 
being based upon a discordant feature. In 
London we have only one example of this 
arrangement. It is exhibited in a build- 
ing w hich has been scoffed at and scorned, 
but which, in truth, is one of the most 
picturesque in the metropolis—the chureh 
of St. George, Bloomsbury. Let any 
unprejudiced observer view the front of 
this building, divesting himself of tradi- 


‘tionary prejudice, and he will acknow- 


ledge the truth of this observation. We 
will not even censure the statue, which, 
placed on the summit of the py ramid, ap- 
pears to look dow n like a tutelary saint. 
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Original Communications. 


ANTIQUARIAN REMINISCENCES. 
© Forsan et hac meminisse guvabit, *—VIRG. 
(FOR THE LIVERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Cucko.p, from ceuculus, cuckow, 
mari cocu. The cuckow isa bird which 
never builds a nest, but deposits her 
eges in that of some other bird, who 
ha tches and adopts her offspring, as 
the unfortunate man to ahd iis. op- 
probrious epithet is applied, does chil- 
dren who are not his own, Many rea- 
sons have been assigned why horns 
have been used to designate the disho- 
noured husband. The most probable 
is, that it originated in the meanness of 
‘ware ands, who, to obtain the horn of 
Amatthea, ‘Cornu Copie,’ suffered 
their wives to humble themselves, that 


they might be exalted :— 
‘Pauper erat fieri vuit dives, querit et inde, 


Vendidit uxorem Nvenius, emit agrum. 
MARTIIAL- 
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‘Nenius his shatter’d fortunes to regain, 
Has sold his wife, and purchased a domain.” 
The appellation applied to husbands 
seems to indicate, that his misfortune 
could only happen through his own 
deceit or negligence, this bird being 
represeated by Pliny,— infestus cunc- 
tis avibus,” aud ‘ pullus avidus ex na- 
tura, qui precipit cibosreliquis pollis.’ 
It was also applied to the lazy vine- 
dresser, who neglected his vines till he 
heard this bird; Horace alludes to it 
in his journey to Brundusium.— 
‘Magna, compellans voce cucullum.’ 


Cora; according to the author of 
the vulgar errors, it was thought to 
fasten the teeth of men, and to accele- 
rate the growth of those of children, 
whence it is often used as an appen- 
dage to the play-things of infants cut- 
ting their teeth; it was considered by 
the heathens as an amulet against fas- 
cination. Pliny alludes to it in these 
terms: * Aruspices religiosum coralli 
cestamen amotiendis periculis arbi- 
trantur, et surculi infantiz alligati tu- 
telam habere creduntur.’ 

Farrs originated in the little inter- 
course which prevailed among mankind, 
They are held in privileged places, and 
persons who vend their wares are sub- 
ject totoll. At fairs were purchased 
every article of food ; whence the word 
fare to signify food; and, as it was to 
them the farmer and trader were oblig- 
ed to look for the disposal of his goods, 
arose the expression ‘how does it fare 
with you 2’ to signify how do you suc- 
ceed ? 

GeNTLEMAN.—The primitive chris- 
tians were distinguished by their name 
from the gentiles; but when all be- 
came christians, the higher classes of 
the four Roman provinces retained 
the title of, in France genti/-homme, in 
Italy, gentil-homo, gentil-huombre 
Spain, and gent/eman in Enugland.— 
Gentleman in France was a higher 
title than that conferred by a patent of 
nobility, the third in descent being on- 
ly entitled to that appellation; it is 
fur this reason, that the eldest bro- 
ther of the king, is called Monsieur, 
the first gentleinan of France. 


Guy Fawkes.—The 5th of Novem- 
ber the commemoration of the escape 
from the gunpowder treason. The 
miscreants who were engaged in this 
diabolical conspiracy, are reputed to 
have been Roman Catholics, and con- 
sequeutly the odium of it entirely fell 
upon that body; but there is much rea- 
son to think that the ministry were not 
ignorant of its existence, avd counived 
at it, to further their views, aud to gain 
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an ascendancy over the mind of the king. 
If the conspiracy is to be attributed to 
the Roman Catholics, the discovery 
was also effected through a Roman 
Catholic, [Lord Monteagle,] who gave 
the letter he received from his friend, 
Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspira- 
tors, to Lord Salisbury, secretary of 
state.—Though both of them looked 
upon it as a hoax, it was laid before the 
council, when the sagacious James ex- 
plained the mystery ; in justice, there- 
fore, this infernal crime should not be 
imputed to the Roman Catholics as a 
body, who, to use the words of a wri- 
tir of that persuasion, ‘are no more 
chargeable with it, than the twelve 
apostles were with the treachery of 
Judas,’ 

Main Marran—A boy dressed in 
female attire, who wasa prominent per- 
former in the ‘ morisco,’ a Spanish dance 
vulgarly called ‘morris dance.’ Ma- 
rian ts derived from the Italian morione, 
a head-piece, the head being gaily or- 
namented, 

Marry.—A term ofasseveration, was 
a manner of swearing by the Virgin 
Mary ; Marrow bones, [| will make 
him bend his knees as he does when he 
prays for the intercession of the Vir- 
vin Mary. 

No ove willbe surprised at these ety- 
mologies, whe he cousiders the faci 
lity with whicly@hemoderns metamor- 
phose names; @@r jeurnalists have been 
quite disgusted with the ignorance of 
our neighbourg@he French, for chang- 
ing ‘Jane Shore’ into Jam Show; Mr. 
Beechey into Mr, Bitche: and Mr. John 
bimself into Monsieur Bif-stek Goddem; 
but they forget John Bull's talent for 
manufacturing new readings of old 
names, 

JANITORE—a fish, which the Italian 
fishermen suppose to be marked with 
the impression of St. Peter’s fingers, 
and hence called janitore, door-keeper, 
in allusion to the allegorical presenta- 
tion of the keys to that apostle but 
Mr. John has pet scrupled, in the face 
of all decency and decorum, to chris- 
ten him Johnny Dory. Mr. Booth de- 
rives it from the French *‘ Jaune Doré,’ 
but I think the Italians have that right 
to the precedence in this instance which 
they claim for their bishop in spirit- 
ualities ; but if I grant that we derive 
it from the French, no ove, I presume, 
will deny that ¢hey derived it from the 
Italian. 

Another of our countrymen display- 
ed his ingenuity by transforming his 
sign of La Belle Sauvage iuto the Beil 
and Savage ; aud the well known cor- 











mous siege of that town by Henry 
VILE. into the Bull and Mouth. 

Royvat Oak Day, May the 29th, 
is celebrated as the birth-day of King 
Charles II. and also of his mother, 
Mary, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, and by act of parliament, 12 
Car. I]. to commemorate that mo- 
narch’s restoration to the legitimate 
throne of his ancestors, It wus on this 
day, also, that the King went withQueen 
Catherine after his marriage at Ports- 
mouth to Hampton Court. The com- 
mon people used party rhimes on this 
day.— 

‘ Royal Oak, 
The Whigs to provoke.” 

The other party wore branches of 
plane trees in contempt of the custom. 

‘ Plane tree leaves 
The church folk are thieves.’ 

It is unnecessary to remark that the 
king secreted himself in an oak tree, 
after the battle of Worcester, from his 
pursuers, who passed under the very 
tree in which he was concealed. 


Tue Sinty How, ow Cawi.—A 
membrane, or film, round the head, with 
which some children are born. This 
has been fully and elaborately explained 
by surgeons to arise either from the 
weakness of the child, unable to dis- 

ge itself from it, or from the thick- 
ness of the film itself. They were con- 
sidered omens of future ness to 
those who happened to be born with 
them ; lawyers often purchased them, 
persuaded that they would contribute 
to their promotion ; some have thought 
that the black spots in the wiys of ser- 
geants ut law originated in this prac- 
tice, Sailors imagine that they preserve 
from drowning, aod often purchase them 
at a great price. 

Unper tHe Rose.—This phrase is 
used when we want to express any 
thing done secretly. ‘The rose was the 
flower of Venus which Cupid conse~ 
crated to Harpocrates, and therefore an 
emblem of silence, particularly in af- 
fairs of love. ‘ Weall love a pretty 
girl under the rose.’ 

Southall, Oct. 29, 1822. J. H. 


Biography. 
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ANTONIO CANOVA. 

Tuts distinguished artist, whose 
death the newspapers have just record- 
ed, was born in the village of Possagno, 
in the Venetian States, in the year 
1757. Ata very early age, he evinced 
a genius for the art in which he has 
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since become so celebrated. Wheo | 


only twelve years of age, he modelled a 
lion in butter, and sent it to the table 
of the rich Signor Falieri, who was a 
liberal encourager of the young artist's 
rising talent. At the ave of seventeen, 


he executed a Eurydice, balf the size of 


life. He then left his instructor, a 
sculptor of Bassano, and went to study 
at the Venetian Academy of Fine Arts, 
where he obtained several prizes. In 
1778, he designed and executed a 
beautifal group of Dedalus and Ica- 
rus, of which the cast is preserved in 
his studio. This work he brought to 
Rome, and presented himself at the 
door of the Venetian ambassador, who 
would not leave his dinner to notice 
Canova, but sent an abbé to examine 
his work; when, after viewing it in 
every light, and examining it with 
much care, during all which time Ca- 
nova underwent the tortures of sus- 
pense, the abbé exclaimed, ¢ C’est une 
cochonnerie.’ This was a sad blow to 
the hopes of Canova; but, fortunately 
for him, our distinguished countryman, 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, hearing of this 
piece of statuary, sent a request to 
see it. Charmed yet more with the 
artist than the work, the generous 
English ambassador exerted himself 
in -his behalf and encouraged him to 
proceed; and even the Venetian Se- 
nate hearing of the sterling merit of 
this group, presented Canova with 300 
ducats, and further enabled him to fi- 
nish his studies at Rome. He first 
distinguished himself in that capital 
by his ‘Theseus seated on the van- 
quished Minotaur,’ which has been 
very well engraved by Morghen. A 
group of Cupid and Psyche was the 
first production which afforded an idea 
of the originality of Canova’s taste in 
the expression of the softer affections. 
This was followed in close succession 
by the group of Venus and Adonis; 
the mausoleum of Clement XIIL., 
erected in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome ; the figure of Psyche holding a 
butterfly between her fingers; the pe- 
nitent Magdalen, one of his chefs- 
d’ceuvre, now in the possession of M. 
Sommariva, at Paris ; and the statue of 
Hebe. After this period, Canova 
also devoted his talents to subjects of a 
very different style, of which his two 
Puyilists (Kreugas and Damoxenus), 
are the most successful examples. M. 
Quartremére de Quincy says, speaking 
of the Kreugas: ‘Every thing is 
grandly expressed ; the style is broad 
and full; there is nothing mean, 
nothing borrowed ; it is all ease, even 
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to the execution..—Among the works 
which he afterwards executed, the 
most remarkable are, another group 
of Cupid and Psyche ; the mausoleum 
of the Archduchess Christina of Aus- 
tria, wife of the Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen, the idea of which is new and 
original, though rather confused ; and 
the statue of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, which was not executed in 
marble until the year 1803, though the 
model wascompleted in 1797. In 1798, 
Canova left Italy, to accompany Prince 
Rezzonicoona journey through Prussia. 
On his return to Rome, he executed 
his * Perseus holding the head of Medu- 
sa,’ which has been said to equal the 
Apollo Belvidere, at least as far as re- 
gards execution and beauty of form. 
The Pope purchased it to fill the place 
of the Apolloin the museum of the Va- 
tican, and appointed the artist Inspec- 
tor-General of the Fine Arts at Rome, 
Canova, shortly after, produced acom- 
panion to the Perseus in the statue 
of Mars Pacificator; when Pope Pius 
VIL., in token of his approbation, cre- 
ated him a Roman knight, and, with 
his own hands, presented to him the 
insignia of the order. About this pe- 
riod, he received an invitation from 
Napoleon to visit Paris, for the pur- 
pose of executing his bust; bat he re- 
fused to comply, until the Pope, who 
happened at that time to bein France, 
sent his mandate to that effect, which 
was instantly obeyed by Canova, On 


being asked by Napoleoa why he had | 


not attended to his summons, Canova 
replied that it was not his duty to obey 
the commands of any but his own sove- 
reign. He was received in’ France 
with the most flattering marks of dis- 
tinction, and was appoimted one of the 
associates of the Institute. After com- 
pleting the bust of Napoleon, intended 
for a colossal statue, which as a whole 
proved but mediocre, he returned to 
Rome, at the expiration of the same 
year. 

The Parisian critics said of this sta- 
tue that it was very great, without pro- 
ducing a great effect. Perhaps Cano- 
va’s failure in this figure may be attri- 
buted to the little pleasure with which 
he appeared to undertake it, and his 
eagernees to return to Italy. Buona- 
parte observing his impatience, remark- 
ed that there were some fine works of 
artin Paris, to the examinationof which 
some short time, he thought, might be 
well devoted. ‘1 have seen them all 
before,’ was the laconic reply of Cano- 
va. The statue remained for a long 


time covered with a curtain in the Mus: 
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seurn, but was again exhibited on Na. 
poleon’s return from Elba, in 1814, 
when a mould was taken from it, and ir 
was multiplied in all the cast-shops in 
Paris, but it is now once more doomed 
to obscurity. In 1815, when the allied 
powers reclaimed the monuments of art 
collected in the Louvre, Canova was 
appointed by the Pope to superintend 
the removal of those which had former. 
ly adorned the city of Rome. He 
consequently repaired to Paris, under 
the title of ambassador from the Pope, 
aud was there commissioned to execute 
the statue of the Emperor Alexander, 
which was to be placed in the palace of 
the senate of St. Petersburgh. From. 
Paris he proceeded to London, princi- 
pally for the purpose of examining the 
remains of the temple of Minerva, 
which the Earl of Elgin had brought 
from Athens. There he was received 
with every mark of attention by the 
most distinguished tndividuals in the 
country, aud his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent presented him with a 
magnificent snuff-box, set with dia- 
monds, During Canova’s residence in 
London, he went to see the statue of 
his present Majesty, by Chantry, 
which stands in the Council-room at 
Guildhall. In the same room hangs a 
large picture, by Northcote, represent- 
ing the death of Wat Tyler. 
picture caught Canova’s attention, and 
he exclaimed, ‘this is the finest mo- 
deru historical picture [ have ever seen! 
pray who is the artist, I must become 
acquainted with him.’ He according- 
ly waited on Mr. Northcote a day or 
two after, when the latter gentleman 
had an opportunity of returning the 
compliment, by relating the following 
anecdote:—When Northcote was In 
Venice in the winter of 1779, he went 
to see the pictures in one of the palaces, 
and observed on the staircase a marble 
group of modern sculpture, the extra- 
ordinary excellence of which astonished 
him. He immediately turned and ex- 
pressed his admiration of it to Mr. 
Prince Hoare, by whom he was accom- 
panied. He inquired what sculptor 
could have produced so exquisite 
work, and received for answer, that it 
was the performance of a young man of 
that city, named Canova, who was con~ 
sidered a promising genius. 

Canova had been some time in Eng- 
land before he saw the new Waterloo 
Bridge; and when he accidentally 
passed by it, he expressed his regret at 
hot having sooner had an opportunity 
of admiring what he regarded as one of 
the ereatest curiosities this couutry 
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jossesses ; he declared it to be unques- 
tiouably the finest bridge in Europe, 
During his short visit to this country, 
he obtained such a vast number of 
commissions, that he has not been able 
to fulfil them. Several specimens of 
his talents are already in this country, 
and a Venus, in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, may, per- 
haps, be reckoned among the most 
successful of his works. Qn_ his re- 
turn to Italy he was commissioned by 
the Pope to restore to their former si- 
tuations the works of art which had 
just arrived from Paris, 
On his arrival he was received with 
every honour. The Academy of St. 
Luca went in a body to meet him, and 
the Pope, at a solemn audience, on the 
5th of January, 1816, delivered to 
him, with his own hands, a paper, an- 
nouncing the enrolment of his name in 
the book of the capitol. He was shortly 
alter created Marchese d’Ischia, with a 
pension of 3000 Roman crowns. Ca- 
nova occasionally turned his atten- 
tion to the study of painting, and he 
executed several pictures, one of which 
has been engraved ; the subject is a 
Venus reclining on a couch and hold- 
ing a mirror, Fle also painted a 
portrait of himself. Among his bas- 
reliefs, perhaps the most remarkable is 
that representing the city of Padua, 
under the form of a female. Cano- 
va’s genius was fostered by the writ- 
ings of the ancient authors. It was his 
constant practice to have some one to 
read to him while he was occupied in 
the execution of his works. The cha- 
racteristics of his style of sculpture are 
originality, facility, and fertility of ex- 
ecution, Among his most celebrated 
works may be reckoned a statue of 
Napoleon’s mother, iu the character of 
Agrippina; a Venus rising from the 
bath; a statue of the Princess Borg- 
hese, half draped, reclining oa a couch, 
with her head resting on one hand, 
and an apple in the other; the bust of 
Pope Pius VII.; the bust of the Em- 
peror Fraucis II. ; and a monument to 
the memory of his friend Valpato, an 
engraver, Canova has been blamed by 
sone critics for endeavouring to impart 
to his statues an air of reality, and of 
heightening their resemblance to na- 
ture by artificial means unconnected 
with the province of sculpture; name- 
ly, by colouring the eyes, lips, &c., a 
practice quite unusual among modern 
sculptors. This, however, he manages 
with so much delicacy, that it is scarce- 
ly perceptible, and if it do not, as 
Many muintain, impart an additional 





charm to the statue, it is at least certaln 
that Canova never suffers the colouring 
to obtrude so as to become offensive to 
the eve. It was not to the human fi- 
gure that the talents of Canova was 
confined ; his admirable work of the 
two lions which adorn the mausoleum 
of Pope Clement XIII., in St. Peter's 
Church, proved that he was no less 
skilful in representing animals, than in 
producing the finest forms of the hu- 
man body. He also made a model of 
a horse of colossal size, which excited 
the adiniration of all the judges of art, 
and of all those who have particularly 
studied this noble and spirited quadru- 
ped. This model was cast in bronze 
at Naples, with complete success. He 
afterwards executed another model of 
the same animal, but in an attitude 
different from the first, which, however, 
it equalled in ment. Canova, when 
rich and titled, was the same unosten- 
tatious individual as he was when, 
trembling, he presented bimself at the 
door of the Venetian ambassador with 
with his group of Daedalus and [carus, 
He cared not for personal luxuries, and 
bestowed the greatest part of his for- 
tune, acquired by his labours, in acts 
of charity. On occasion of a bad har- 
vest he maintained the poor of his na- 
tive villaze one whole winter entirely 
at his own expense; he afterwards 
built a church in the same village, and 
endowed it for the use of his fellow 
townsinen. ‘To unfortunate artists the 
house and purse of Canova were at all 
times open. The manner in which he 
conferred a favour reflected additional 
honour on his character, A poor and 
proud, but indifferent, painter was in 
danger of starving with his whole fa- 
inily, for no one would employ him. 
Canova knew this man would vot re- 
ceive a gift; and, in respect to his feel- 
ings, he therefore sacrificed his own 
taste. He requested him to paint a 
picture, leaving the subject and size 
to his own choice, and saying he had 
set apart four hundred scudi (about 
1001.) for the purpose; half of which 
he gave him at the time, and promised 
the other half should be sent when the 
work was finished; adding, that the 
sooner he received it he should be the 
better pleased. 

Canova was very partial to his native 
country, or rather to Rome; and, when 
pressed to fix his residence at Paris, 
he said his genius would become en- 
feebled sans son atelier, sans ses aniis, 
sans son beau ciel, sans sa Rome. 

Canova died at Venice on the 12th 
inst. The followmg are the terms in 
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which the Gazette of Venice of the 13th 
of October gives the details of the last 
moments of the most celebrated of mo- 
dern sculptors :—~ 

‘We have to perform a melancholy du- 
ty; we have to announce the death of an 
individual, who was the glory of sculpture 
and the fine arts—Antonio Canova. He 


‘arrived at Venice on the evening of the 4th 


of October, and brought with him a bro- 
ther, to whom he was tenderly attached. 
They alighted together at the house of M. 
Antonio Francesconi, with whose family 
Canova was connected by the ties of long 
continued friendship. He was so ill upon 
his arrival, that he found considerable diffi- 
culty in going up stairs to his bed-cham- 
ber. 

‘From that night he began to experi- 
ence violent fits of vomiting, which came 
on every tine he took the slightest nou- 
rishment, and which were very soon fol- 
lowed by a violent and continual hiccough. 

‘ Every assistance was immediately ren- 
dered him by the most skilful physicians 
in Venice, but it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they succeeded in diminish- 
ing the frequency and intensity of these 
twosymptoms. ‘They found it impossible 
to eradicate the disease, and to open his 
bowels, which, in spite of all their exer- 
tions, remained obstructed. ‘The patient 
gradually grew weaker and weaker, and 
at length, about noon of the 11th instant, 
it was no longer possible to doubt of the 
approaching death of this great artist. 

‘One of his friends, M. le Conseiller 
Aglietti, undertook the melancholy task 
of announcing the fatal information to 
him: his pure soul received it with a 
calmness and resignation, which formed 
a worthy termination to a life entirely con- 
secrated to works of benevolence and re- 
ligion. When he received the sacrament, 
the sobs which sounded around his bed, 
gave proof of the sorrow of all the by- 
standers, and of the emotions which were 
excited in their breasts bythe lively prety 
with which the sick man cast himself into 
the arms of his God. He dictated his last 
will, with a clearness, intelligence, and 
precision, which distinctly proved he was 
by no means disturbed by the thought of 
the proximity of the moment in which he 
was to appear befure the throne of eternal 
Majesty. 

‘Some minutes afterwards, he fell into 
a kind of lethargic sleep, from which he 
kept waking from time to time. He re- 
plied to the questions which were put to 
him, and sometimes spoke without being 
questioned ; and at these intervals, which 
occurred frequently, he uttered many re- 
ligious phrases, which were heard with ve- 
neration by all present. His friends en- 
tertained for a moment a hope of preserv- 
ing to the world one of its noblest orna- 
inents, 

‘But neither the attention of his bro- 
ther, nor the help of medicine, nor the 
hospitable exertions of the family Frances- 
coni, nor the prayers of the town, which, 
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from the first report of his illness, had been 
divided between hope and fear, nor the 
wishes of the great personages, whom re- 
spect, friendship, or gratitude, had attract- 
ed round his bed, could protract any fur- 
ther the dreadful moment ; and on the 
12th of October, about 44 minutes after 
7 in the morning, the heart of Canova ceas- 
ed to beat. 

‘ It will belong to his historian to speak 
at grealer length of this immense loss, 
which, perhaps, will be only repaired af- 
ter the lapse of inany centuries, which will 
be felt, not only by Italy, but also by the 
whole of Europe, since, as an illustrious 
living author has said, when a man has 
attained to that degree of glory to which 
Canova had arrived, he no longer belongs 
to this or that nation, but is the common 
treasure and pride of the whole universe.’ 

ee 


ORIGIN OF BULL-BAITING AND 
COCK-FIGH TING. 

THe brutal practice of baiting 
bulls, which had afterwards the sanc- 
tion of a barbarous legislature, is said 
to have taken its rise at Tutbury, in 
Staffordshire, where, according to u ma- 
borial custom, a bull was given by the 
prior to the minstrels. After under- 
going the torture of having his horns 
cut, his ears and tail cropped to the 
very stumps, and his nostrils filled 
with pepper, his body was besmeared 
with soap, and he wasturned out in 
that pitiable state, in order to be hunt- 
ed. This was called bull-running ; 
aud if the bull was taken, or held long 
enough to pull off some of his hair, he 
was then tied to the stake, and baited. 
In this unfeeling manner, was the 
most innoxious and useful of the ani- 
mal creation treated by savage man ; 
by priests and legislators, in too many 
periods, notwithstanding their high 
pretensions, equally unenlightened in 
essentials, with the lowest of mankind ! 
The voluntary combats of © animals 
form a case widely different. Nature 
herself has sown the seeds of contention 
in the constitutions of men and beasts; 
and to witness the equal combats of 
either, is at least an act of legitimate 
curiosity, if it be no proof of the softer 
feelings of the soul. Cock-fighting is 
said to be very ancient, and of Greek, 
of even Indian origin ; and there are, it 
seems, at this day, in [ndia, game- 
cocks of a large size, which equal in 
desperate valour those of our own coun- 
try. The following anecdote of an 
English game-cock, so well pourtrays 
the nature of that bold and martial 
Species of animal, that | think it wor- 
thy of being recorded. Iu the justly 
celebrated aud decisive naval engage- 
ment of Lord Howe’s fleet with that of 
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France, on the first of June, 1794, a 
yame-cock on board one of our ships, 
chanced to have his house beat to 
pieces by a shot, orsome falling rigg- 
ing, which accident set him at liberty ; 
the feathered hero, now perched on the 
stump of the main-mast, which had 
been carried away, continued crowing 
and clapping his wings during the re- 
mainder of the engagement, enjoying, 
to all appearance, the thundering hor- 
rors of the scene. 
~ tere 


AMERICAN CHARACTER OF LORD 
BYRON’S POETRY. 

The following extract from Mr. 
Frisbie’s inaugural address, as Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy, and Civil Policy, in Har- 
vard University, upon the productions 
of this celebrated poet, will be read with 
pleasure, not only on account of the 
seneral interest which is felt for the 
noble author himself, but from the pro- 
priety of remark and beauty of illus- 
tration in the criticism.—American 


Paper. 

‘ But in no production of modern genius 
is the reciprocal influence of morals and 
literature more distinctly seen. than in 
those of the author of Childe Harold. 
His character produced the poems: and 
it cannot be doubted, that his poems are 
adapted to produce such a character. His 
heroes speak a language supplied not 
more by imagination than consciousness. 
They are not those machines that, by a 
contrivance of the artist, send forth a mu- 
sic of their own; but instruments through 
which he breathes his very soul, in tones 
of agonized sensibility that cannot but 
give asympathetic impulse to those who 
hear. The desolate misanthropy of his 
mind rises and throws its dark shade over 
his poetry, like one of his own ruined 
castles; we feel it to be sublime, but we 
forget that it is a sublimity it cannot have 
till it is abandoned by every thing that is 
kind and peaceful and happy, and. its 
halls are ready to become the haunts of 
outlaws and assassins. Nor are the more 
tender and affectionate passages those to 
which we can yield ourselves without a 
feeling of uneasiness. It is not that we 
can here and there select a proposition 
formally false or pernicious—but that he 
leaves an impression unfavourable to a 
healthful state of thought and feeling, pe- 
culiarly dangerous to the finest minds and 
most susceptible hearts. ‘They are the 
scene of asummer evening, where all is 
tender, and beautiful, and grand ; but the 
damps of disease descend with the dews 
of heaven, and the pestilent vapours of 
night are breathed in with the fragrance 
and balm, and the delicate and fair are 
the surest victims of the exposure.’ 
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Original Poetry. 


Sa 


SONNET. 


THE bold Thumpardohad both strength and age 
Dark was his visage, nervous was his arm : ‘ 
In fiery warfare oft he would engage, 
And peaceful silence had for him no charm. 
Fierce blaz’d the fire in this Thampardo’s caye 
When lo, with trembling haste, two lovers 
came, 
And begg’d that he, their tender souls to save, 
Would add to Hymen’s torch a gentle flame. 
‘Twas done! and soon the torch with fervour 
blaz’d, 
But, as young lovers are too apt to pout, 
I do’nt expect to find you much amaz’d 
When I proclaim, that quickly it went out ! 
Who is Thumpardo ?—Reader, well I ween 
The blacksmith who resides at Gretna Green !!? 
J. M. Lacey, 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


‘Tis not to hear thy lay, 
Melodious nightingale! I wander lone, 
Where wild flowers, in the setting sun, 
Exhale the exquisite perfume of May ; 
Though thou canst charm the hour 
The lover else would deem an age, if she 
Beloved did not anticipating flee 
To meet him, punctual, at th’ appointed bower! 


Of fairy-land thou art 
The melodist ; and never till thou call, 
Where bright the moonbeams on the water 
fall, 
The happy elfins from the greenwood start. 
In other lands I’ve seen 
The flowery lindens where th’ enthusiast* 
went, 
To list thy music with his being blent— 
And gaze upon the soft and silent scene! 
And now I but recal 
To hear thee—images of past delight ; 
The bitter thought that I must ever fall 
Deeper and deeper into age’s blight. Mac. 
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THE FAIR STRANGER. 
Translated from the German of Schiller. 


Far in a rural veil appear’d, 
*Midst shepherds poor, each infaut year, 
Soon as the lark’s first thrill was heard, 
A maiden strange, and wond’rous fair. 


The vale was not her native place, 

Yet, whence she came no shepherd knew, 
And of her vanish’d every trace, 

When she the valley bade adieu. 


All whom the maid approach’d still found 
The bosom with delight expand ; 

But to wealth’s slaves or despots crown’'d, 
She ne’er unveiled her aspect bland. 


The nymph brought with her fruits and flow'rs 
Which "neath a brighter sun had grown ; 
*Midst richer vales and sweeter bow’rs, 
ln some more blissful clime unknown. 


She gifts dispens’d to all who came,— 

Some, fruits she gave, and flowers to some ; 
And tott’ring age and youth, the same 

From her return’d with presents home. 


To her was welcome every guest ; 
But most a faithful loving pair— 
Them with the choicest boon she blest, 
The flow’rs most beautiful and rare. 


* Klopstock. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
Ga seeing the new Actress (Miss Chester) in 
Comedy. 

Astr.&A4 long since left the earth, 

So, too, THALIA, queen of mirth ! 

But this returns ; and all attest her, 
Though chang’d her name (how sly!) 

to CHESTER. Comus. 
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ON DRURY LANE THEATRE BEING CON- 
SIDERABLY REDUCED IN SIZE. 
TuIs Elliston ’s a cunning elf, 
Inordinate his love of pelf, 
Nothing can that control ; 
Ilence his small theatre. You laugh, 
But he, like Hesiod, knows that half 
Is better than the whole,* Prosus. 








Che Drama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTs. 


AAA A 


Deury Lane Tueatre.—Melpo- 
meneand Thalia divide their empire at 
this house, and rule with sovereign sway 
ever a host of loving subjects. Wild 
Qats and The Road to Ruin, both of 
which are so admirably performed at 
this theatre, have been repeated; and 
en Saturday Dr. Hoadly’s comedy of 
the Suspicious Husband was performed 
toa very Crowded audience. This co- 
medy, though somewhat deficient iu 
design, succeeds by the busy activity 
6f the plot, which keeps the attention 
of the audience constantly alive. Most 
of the characters are real; the inci- 
dents peculiarly interesting; the ca- 
tastrophe pleasing; and the language 
pure, spirited, and natural. The cha- 
racters are generally well drawn, parti- 
cularly that of Ranger, which is a most 
fiuished portrait of the lively, houest, 
and undesigning rake. Garrick used 
to play this character inunitably; it 
has, however, lone had a very able re- 
preseutative in’ Mr. Elliston ;—* age 
toils after him in vain’ in this charac- 
ter, for he plays it with as much viva- 
city as he did twenty years ago. ‘ Not 
that we mean to say that Mr. Elliston’s 
6ld—quite the reverse’—but that twen- 
ty vears often makes sad havock in 
characters like that of Ranger. Mrs. 
Davison made her first appearance this 
Season as Clarinda, and was re- 
ceived with the most hearty welcome ; 
how she performed this character we 
need scarcely add—she was as excellent 
mitas ever. All the other characters 
Were well sustained. 

On Wednesday night, Mr. Young 
@ppeared in Macbeth, which we bave 
seen him play better: there were many 
excellencies in his performance, but he 
* ‘Fools, blind to truth! nor knows their er- 

Ting soul, 
How much the half is better than the whole. — 
YORKS AND Days. 
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was somewhat too boisterous in one or 
two scenes. Mrs. W. West was pretty 
successful in Lady Macbeth. 

On Thursday eveuing, after the co- 
medy of Wild Oats, «a new ballet di- 
vertisement was produced, entitled 
The Venetian Nuptials ; or, the Guar- 
dian Outwitted. Unlike most ballets 
of modern times, it has aconnected love 
story, which can easily be traced; thus 
we have two pairs of lovers and an old 
guardian, who has the double duty of 
looking after bis ward and her attend- 
ant, to preserve them from two lovers 
they had selected for themselves against 
his will. After the usual difficulties 
were encountered and overcome, the 
parties are of course united. The 
Ballet included all the strength of the 
company in that department; we had 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble, Mr. and Mrs, 
Oscar Byrne, and Miss Tree, whose 
varied styles of dancing, (all excellent) 
had a charming effect. The scenery 
and decorations were very beautiful, 
particularly a view of Venice with the 
gondolas, which formed a very pretty 
coup-d’ cil, The ballet was received with 
unmixed approbation. 


Covent Garpnen.—The only no- 
velty at this theatre, since our last, is 
The Irish Tutor, or New Lights; a 
little humourous piece in one act, said 
to be translated from the French, but 
has been claimed as originally an Eng- 
lish production; it was played the first 
time on Monday evening, was extreme- 
ly well received, and has been repeated 
every night. —The story is simple: Till- 
well, (Mr, Chapman), who has felt and 
sincerely laments the loss of good edu- 
cation, is desirous that his son’s should 
be finished by an eminent professor, 
and for this purpose writes to Loudon ; 
the learned gentleman applied to, be- 
ing ill, declines the liberal offers of 
Tillwell, and entrusts his answer to 
Terry OfRourke, his footman, an ig- 
noraut impudent Irishman, (Mr. Con- 
nor) who resolves to suppress it, and 
presents himself dressed in his master’s 
apparel, where he is well received by 
lis illiterate patron, but discovered by 
the maid servant, who recognizes hin 
as her lover; she discloses the secret to 
her young master (Mr. Hunt,) who 
turns the discovery to his advantage by 
making his tutor assist him to bringing 
about an alliance with a young lady, 
which is at length ellected to the satis- 
faction of all parties. This story af- 
fords many laughable situations, in 
which Mr. ‘Counor shows his power in 
personating the Irish character with 
vreat effect. He has a rival in a coun- 
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try schoolmaster (Mr. Blanchard) and 
to these two belong all the praise to 
which the performance is entitled. On 
the same evening Miss Paton repeated 
the character of Polly, in the Beggars’ 
Opera, but has since suffered so much 
from indisposition, that she could not 
appear’ as Mandane, in  Artarerres, 
which was announced for Wednesday, 
and consequently postponed, and the 
Clandestine Marriage promised in its 
stead; but this was also changed for 
The Wonder, in consequence of the in- 
disposition of Mrs. Davenport, who was 
to have played Mrs, Heidelberg. 

On Thursday, the Jealous Wife was 
repeated, Miss Chester and Mr. C, 
Kemble playing Mr, and Mrs, Oakley 
in most admirable style.—The house 
was well attended. 

AsTLEY's AMPHITIEATRE. — We 
have not yet had leisure to visit the 
Amphitheatre, which, we find, has pass- 
ed under the management of Mr, 
Charles Dibdin, whose talents cannot 
fail of producing much better pieces 
than have generally been represented 
at this theatre. The horses and the 
horsemanship, we hear, are as excel- 
lent as ever. 
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MR. MATHEWS IN AMERICA. 


This genuine son of Momus has 
made his bow before an American au- 
dience. On arriving at New York, Mr. 
Mathews found the situation of that 
city, in consequence of the yellow fe- 
ver, to be very unfavourable to his 
views, and he therefore proceeded to 
Baltimore, where he was annuunced as 
‘the celebrated Mr. Mathews,—the 
most extraordinary comic performer in 
the world.” The Baltimore Theatre 
opened on the 23d of September, and 
on the following evening Mr. Mathews 
wasat ‘ut home’ to the Bualtimoreans; 
what a reception they gave him will be 
seen by the following article from a 
Baltimore paper of the 26th ult. :— 

‘Mr. Matnews appeared last evening 
before a full and brilliant audience ; and 
we never saw an audience more absorbed 
and delighted. If the experiment had 
not been fully tried, it would be consi- 
dered incredible, that any one man, by 
the variety of his tones, the exteut of his 
theatrical reading, the flexibility of his 
countenance, and the rich humour of his 
style and manner, could satisfy raised ex- 
peciation, and keep his hearers in either 
a roar of applause, or .a a state of tranquil 
pleasuse. ‘There is no ‘ stage trick’ about 
his arrangements or his subjects. He dos 
not need the adventitious aid of scenery 
The admirable ease with which he chang- 
ed the cos‘ume or his characters, as it 
were, in the eve of the audience—the fa- 
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cility with which he adopted the pronun- 
ciation and manner of the French, either 
correct or burlesqued-—the wonderful 
ower of managing his features, and adapt- 
pe Miche to the variety of personations he 
exhibited—the general veh perfect know- 
ledge of English manners, which he dis- 
played—and the good nature with which 
he held the ‘ mirror up to nature ;’ all 
these showed us, at least, something which 
we have never seen before. An ordinary 
Strain of panegyric for Mr. Mathews 
would be inappropriate-—Those who do 
not choose tosee him can stay ‘ aT HOME.’ 

‘His songs were introduced with great 
felicity, and excited high applause. In 
short, he is one of those men who may 
properly be termed a singular character : 
and we are not aware of any principle of 
the sublime religion, that furnishes the 
best of our hopes, which forbids us to 
* Jaugh when we can, and be happy when 
we may ;’—when our mirth is unalloyed 
by a single sentiment or illusion which 
could shock the most scrupulous mind. 

‘It may not be improper to add, that 
Mr. Mathews’ powers, in some scenes, 
give a very pleasing specimen of ventri/o- 
gquism. ew of the audience could rea- 
dily believe, that the varient and rapid 
changes of his voice in the dialogue, were 
from the same lips.’ 








Literature and Science. 


Mr. H. Remy, bookseller and pub- 
lisher at Brussels, has concluded an 
arrangement with Count Las Cases to 
publish here, on the same day as at 
Paris, his Memorial de Saint Helene, 
8 Vols. 8vo. Another edition will bein 
8 Vols, 12mo0. The work will be illus- 
trated by a very detailed map of St. 
Helena, anda plan of Longwood. 

Mr. Hoffman, a professor in the 
University of Warsaw, has discovered a 
new apparatus for swimming. It con- 
sists of a copper jack with linen fas- 
tenings on the feet, giving resemblance 
to those of a fowl simming. With the 
assistance of this machine the most in- 
experienced can save themselves in the 
most rapid torrents. It cannot but be 
of great utility in cases of shipwreck, 
and in the removal of troops from one 
side of a river to the other, The re- 
sult of experiments proves that one 
hundred and twenty steps can be made 
by a person using it in a minute. 

From the collections in the Paris 
Museums, M. Humboldt estimates the 
known species.of plants at 56,000, and 
those of animals at 51,700; among 
which are 44,000 insects, 4,090 birds, 
700 reptiles, and 5000 mammalia. In 
Europe live about 400 species of birds, 
80 mammualia, and 30 reptiles; and in 
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Cape, we find likewise almost five | thus subdivided,—172,000,000 in Fy. 


times more birds than mammalia. To- 
wards the equator, the proportion of 
birds, and particularly of reptiles, in- 
creases considerably. According to 
Cuvier’s enumeration of fossil animals, 
it appears, that in ancient periods, the 
globe was inhabited much more by mam- 
malia than birds. 

French Royal Library.—In the cata- 
lozne of the Royal Library at Paris, 
the English works are most ridiculous- 
ly and amusingly classed. They are 
frequently placed under the christian 
instead of the surname of the author ; 
the consequence of which is, that John, 
Thomas, and William are very volumi- 
nous authors. 

An author appears here unknown in 
England, called Herself, under the 
letter H.; and this designates * The 
Memoirs of Letitia Pilkington, written 
by herself” Another book is titled as 
follows: § The following Dialogues 
are with the highest esteem and grati- 
tude,’ I vol. The title-page has most 
probably been lost, and this appears to 
bea part of the dedication. But this 
extreme iguorance in a literary institu- 
tion could not occur in England, 

There are several English books of 
value in the library : most of the ancient 
county histories, Dugdale’s works, 
Stow’s London, &c. &e. These are 
principally to be found under the letter 
N. But as there are no distinct cata- 
logues, nor any classilication of books 
written in foreign languages, the at- 
tempt to discover an English work is 
necessarily a task of toil and applica- 
tion. 

Altozether, this establishment, with 
its boasted freedom of access, cannot 
be compared with the British Museum. 
At the former, every person who enters 
is looked upon with suspicion ; he is 
treated witha tone of insolent rudeness, 
aud he is watched by a squadron of po- 
lice officers with lynx-eyed sharpness ; 
and when he departs he must be very 
careful that his pockets do not invite 
the scrutiny of the porter. All these 
ungentlemanly restraints on literary re- 
search necessarily drive away those 
whose feelings have any remains of 
sensibility. The class of students who 
are seated at long tables with a profu- 
sion of oblong spitting boxes, are not 
of the most inviting appearance, and a 
seat at their tables does not seem to be 
either inviting or desirable. 

Population of the World.—Accord- 
ing to a Statistical Chart, published in 
a Neapolitan journal, the universal po- 


the opposite southern zone, on the! pulation of the globe is 632,000,000, 


rope; 330,000,000 in Asia; 70,0,00000 
in Africa; 40,000,000 in America; and 
20,000,000 in the other parts.  Kgtj. 
mated by approximationx—In Ey- 
rope, births per annum, 6,371,370. 
per diem, 17,453; hour, 727; minute, 
62; second, 1. Deaths per annum, 
5,058,822; per diem, 13,860; hour, 
577; minute, 66; second, 1. Ip the 
entire universe, births per annum, 
23,407,407; per diem, 64,130; hour, 
2,672; minute, 148; second 8. Deaths 
per annum, 18,588,235; per diem, 
50,927; hour, 2,122; minute, 135; 
second, 7. Persons arrived at the aye 
of 100,—In 1800, according to Larrey, 
there were at Cairo 35 individuals who 
had attained to the age of 100 and up- 
wards. In Spain, in the last age, were 
to be seen at St. Jean de Page, a town 
of Gallicia, 13 old persons, the young- 
est of whom was 110, and the oldest 
127; their ages made together 1499 
years. England is generally accounted 
to contain 3100 individuals of 100 years 
old. At the commencement of the 
present century, there were in Ireland 
41 individuals from the age of 9) to 
104, in a population of 47,000 souls, 
In Russia, amongst 891,652 dead, in 
1814, there were 3,531 individuals of 
from 100 to 132 years of age. In Hun- 
gary, the family of John MKovan has 
furnished an example of the most ex- 
traordinary longevity. The father liv- 
ed 172 years, his wife 164 years; they 
were married for 142 years, and the 
youngest of their children was 115. 
snails 
EXPEDITION TO THE INTERIOR OF 
THE GLOBE. 

In some of the early numbers of the 
Literary Chronicle, we gave an account 
of the theory of Mr. John Cleves 
Symmes, a native of the United States. 
This gentleman, whom the American 
editors assure us ‘is not mad, but 
speaking the words of truth and sober- 
ness,’ is of opinion that the world 1s 
hollow, and that it is open at both 
poles; and he boldly offered to explore 
it, if he was provided with a hundred 
brave fellows, and the necessary funds. 
These he has not been yet able to ob- 
tain, but he still persists in maintain- 
ing tle correctness of his theory, and 
his resolution to undertake the daring 
exploit. The following address 1s C0- 
pied from the Baltimore Chronicle of 
Sept. 20. :— : 

‘ Newport, Kentucky, Aug. =: 

‘ To the editors of the public journals 

throughout the United States. 

‘John Cleves Symmes, having for s¢- 
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templating and discussing the physiology 
of our planet; and having satisfied his own 
mind, and the minds of many enlightened 
characters, that it is composed of an outer 
and interior world or worlds, open at both 
poles 5 he is still, as heretofore, anxious 
to demonstrate, at all hazards, the truth 
and necessity of his theory, by personally 
exploring the new world of the concave, 
by way of either of the polar openings. 
Such an attempt, he flatters himself, would 
pot only result in the never-fading fame 
of our rising nation, but add, at the saine 
time, to the general stock of useful know- 
ledge, and diffuse incalculable benefits on 
the land of his nativity, and on the world 
at large. 

‘ He is not unaware that his positions 
may probably, for some time yet to come, 
continue to be, as they have heretofore 
been, treated by the many, (a majority of 
whom have, perhaps, not examined them) 
as the visionary schemes of an enthusias- 
tic projector, - This was not, at first, ex- 
pected by him: but it has happened in 
his case, and, as human nature is con- 
stituted, the like must often happen, ina 
greater or less degree, to such new sug- 
gestions as present a boldness of feature, 
calculated, as it were, to take men by sur- 
prise. All other considerations apart, is 
it presumable that the Creator, whom we 
are confident has done nothing in vain, 
created this our earth, for the single 
purpose of occupying its surface alone 
with animated matter, while the great 
bulk of it would be suffered to remain an 
inert and useless mass? ‘This, it seems, 
would but ill comport with the wise eco- 
“a that appears to pervade the universe. 

‘Those who may believe in this new 
theory of the earth, either in whole or 
in part, and those believing only in the 
possibility of its truth, the subscriber now 
invokes: he desires that some one in 
each populous neighbourhood through- 
out the Union, may write, circulate for 
subscription, and ultimately forward to 
Washington (early in the ensuing session) 
amemorial toCongress, of the following 
import, viz. 

‘We, the subscribers, are of opinion that 
both the public interest and the national 
honour would be promoted, by equipping 
an exploring party, to be constituted as 
follows, viz. ‘Iwo vessels, well found for 
the purpose, furnished with suitable ma- 
terials, and preparations to enable the 
party to travel, when bevond the tempe- 
rate parallel, either by land or on the ice, 
and provisioned for two years; also, fur- 
hished with such articles as may be ac- 
ceptable to the aboriginal natives, whom 
the party may happen to meet with. And 
itis our further opinion, that a few sci- 
entific and enterprising men should be se- 
ected and attached to the expedition, 
and a liberal allowance made for their 
‘Upport, and that they be provided with 
Suitable instruments and apparatus for tak- 
ng and recording observations. 

‘We, therefore, pray Congress to grant 
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memorial, and thereby at once subserve | 
the cause of philosophy and the wishes of | 
a large portion of your constituents. 

«* ,* The author has completed (ready 
for engraving) a map of the northern he- 
misphere—in conformity to his theory— 
including the concave, as well as the con- 
vex zones, showing both the real and ap- 
parent place of the verge, and thereby 
exhibiting the general inclination of the 
plane of the polar opening, and relative- 
ly tothe apparent verge, the consequent 
curves of the meridians, (both the inner 
and outer) where they wind up—slopes 
almost parallel with the ridge of the verge 
—to their junction on the high shoulder, 
also the winding curvature of the parallels 
of latitude, where they pass over either 
slope of the opening, eastwardly on the 
one hand, and westwardly on the other, 
until they close in the concave. 

‘The author is now able toshow the lo- 
cation of the true verge with confidence. 
He at first presumed the verge to exist near 
where he, on this map, locates the appa- 
rent verge, but he has subsequently 
found (what is probably owing to refrac- 
tion, and to the verge being all a water 
level, and the turn gradual, that the ex- 
istence of the verge is unknown to its in- 
habitants, and that it is located within the 





civilized regions of Europe, and con- 
siderably to the south of some settle- 


many hundred miles this side of the ap- 
parent verge; the concave space between 
the two being bent out and elevated to an 
apparent Continuous convexity, by means 
of an extraordinary refraction, and gra- 
dually falling off inwardly every where 
beyond the the apparent verge; preserv- 
ing, however, throughout the concave, an 
apparent convex surface ; all of which is 
proveable by many directly applicable 
and excellent tests, both animate and in- 
animate.’ 
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EPIGRAM. 
‘Jack has paid the debt of Nature,’ Faro said ; 
‘ Ah, and the first,’ cries Sam., ‘he ever paid ? 
‘’'l was the first debt,’ cries Joe, ‘ he ever made.’ 
J. M. 

Professions in Spain.—( From the 
Madrid Government Gazette, Feb. 9, 
1822.)—[ Advertisement.]—* Wanted 
a Surgeon. In the town of Argete, 
about five leagues distant from this 
Court, and containing $50 families, 
there 1s vacancy for a surgeon; the 
salary is 7000 reals per annum, pay- 
able by the corporation, besides which 
there: are three priests and the col- 
lector of the tobacco dues, who pay 
separately ; those inhabitants who wish 
to be shaved, in their own houses pay 
40 reals per annuin if they require to 
be razored twice in the week, and 20 
reals per annum for those who only 
shave once in the week. —Applications, 
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post paid, addressed to the Constitu- 
tional Corporation, will be admitted 
until the 15th instant.’ 

Among the Athenians it was a mark 
of nobility to have the ears perforated, 
but among the Hebrews and Romans 
it was a mark of servitude, until lux- 
ury had taken root among the latter, 
when pearls and other ornaments were 
suspended from the ears, which were 
bored for that purpose. 

A Black Cat, or Sailor's Supersti- 
tion.—Capt. Stewart, who was cut off 
in the very bloom of his distinguished 
faculties and professional talents, 
when cruizing off the Italian coast, had 
passed several days without seeing a 
ship; he learnt that the men ascribed 
this inauspicious circumstance to the 
captain’s having taken a black cat on 
board from the last port they had 
touched at. He immediately called 
the men aft, and asked them if it really 
was so; they without hesitation con- 
firmed the report—overboard with the 
black cat !—*‘ That,’ exclaimed an old 
seaman, * is worse still, she must be 
landed.’—* Then lower away the jolly- 


boat,’ suid the captain; the cat was 


ments of white people in America 3 and | safely landed with much formality on 


an island in sight; and, as a coincidence 
of circumstances brought it about, 
that same night, they took the best 
prize which they had captured in the 
Mediterranean. 

Tenacity of Life in Bees.—The fol- 
lowing singular instance of the great 
tenacity of life in bees is related by 
Mr. Beddome, chemist, of Tooley 
Street :—I had purchased 20 large 
hives, and a hogshead of Datch honey 
in the natural state not separated from 
the wax, which had been in my friend’s 
warehouse above a year; and, after 
emptying my hives as well as I could, 
| boiled them for a considerable time 
in water, to obtain what honey remain- 
ed between the interstices. A consi- 
derable number of bees that had been 
mixed with the honey were floating on 
the surface of the water, and these I 
skimmed off and placed on the flag- 
stones outside my laboratory, which 
was at the top of the house, and then 
exposed toa July meridian sun. You 
muy imagine my astonishment when, 
in half an hour, I saw scores of these 
same bees that had been for months in 
a state of suffocation, and then well 
boiled, gradually come to life and fly 
away! There were so many of them 
that I closed the door, fearing they 
might be disposed to return and 
punish me for the barbarous usage 
they had received at my hands. 
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BYRON, MOORE, anv SCOTT. 


Three poets, in one lucky century born, 
Aspired three sister kingdoms to adorn. 
One hated all maukind worse than the Devil ; 
Que lov'd all women, whether good or evil ; 
The third, true to the land from which he came, 
Lov'd money best ; and who the man can blame? 
Since one rich bard will more observance find 
Than twenty wand’ring Homers, poor and blind; 
And = and wealth, united, raise more won- 
er 
Than genius cloth’d in lightning, rags, and 
thunder. 

A Republican Levee.—The austere 
spirit of democracy was sorely scan- 
dalized by the President Washington's 
levees, simple and unostentatious as 
they were ; and drew forth many predic- 
tions that, by such assimilations to the 
waysof kings, America would be gra- 
dually deprived of her liberties. The 
President’s own account of the ceremo- 
nial, which excited these portentous 
speculations, will perhaps amuse our 
readers :—‘ Between the hours of three 
and four every Monday, I am prepared 
to receive visits. Gentlemen, often in 
great numbers, come and go, chat with 
each other, and act as they please. At 
their first entrance they salute me, and 
I them ; and as many as I can talk to, 
J} do. What pomp there is in all this, 
_Jam unable to discover, Perhaps it 
consists in not sitting. To this two 
reasons are opposed : first, it is unusual ; 
secondly (which is a more substantial 
reason) because I have no room large 
enough to contain a third of the chairs 
which would be necessary. Similar to 
these, but of a more familiar and 
sociable kind, are the visits every 
Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washington, 
where I always am. These public 
meetings, and a diuner once a week to 
as many as my table will hold, is as 
much, if not more, than I have leisure 
for.’ 
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Exirripa, Anecdotes by J.H., and an Epi- 
gram by O.F., in our next. 

The Lines beginning— 

* Love is but at best a treach’rous wight, 

’ Sent to mislead weak mortals from the right 

Road,’ &c. 
are inadmissible, as are those of Nudicus, L. 
P.Q, Justitia, and our correspondent from Ha- 
lifax, and the gentleman with a dozen asterisks 
+—we protest against a constructive pun on the 
word, as we do not mean one. 

To Marian, and all those who have made 
Achilles the subject of their pens, we beg leave 
to state, that we have done with the fellow, 
and that he is now in the hands of Mr. Charles 
Dibdin, who promises to give a good account 
of him ina pantomime at Astley’s. 

The letter to ‘My Dear Miss A—’ had surely 
no business in our letter-box; we wish we 
could forward it to the lady. 





Advertisements. 


J. MAJOR’s EDITION OF 
WALTON AND COTTON’s 


COMPLETE ANGLER.—Speedily will be 
published (price, in foolscap 8vo., 18s. or, in 
large crown 8vo., with proof impressions of the 
plates, 11. 16s.boards, ) a new and highly in- 
lustrated edition of the above-named work; 
with copper-plates improved from the designs 
of Wale, &c., and upwards of seventy original 
vignette embellishments in wood, by and after 
first rate artists; the whole comprising most 
accurate representations of the various river 
fish, from paintings executed expressly for this 
edition, by A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. and Mr. W. 
Smith. Numerous correct views of the actual 
scenery of both parts of the work, from original 
drawings ; Portraits of the most interesting 
persons mentioned by Walton and other sub- 
jects, calculated to highten the pleasure of pe- 
rusal to the sportsman, the naturalist, the lover 
of the fine arts, and the general reader, to ‘ar- 
tists and lovers of art, poets and lovers of 
poetry.’ 

This work, which has necessarily occupied the 
proprietor’s attention for a long space of time, 
is at length nearly ready for publication, and 
the earlier impressions will be appropriated in 
the order in which names are received. Printed 
at the Shakspeare Press for JoHN Masor, re- 
moved from Skinner Street to No. 50 Fleet 
Street, corner of Serjeant’s Inn, where the ori- 
ginal paintings, and specimens of the other 
embellishments may be seen. 
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REVIEW, 
Office, 355, Strand, second door East of Exeter 
Change. 


J. LIMBIRD, Pusuisner of THE 
LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY REVIEW, 
begs to suggest to Subscribers the expediency 
of completing their sets, as it will be recollected 
that, towards the close of the last year, consi- 
derable difficulty was experienced, particularly 
with the Country Edition. No. 179 and several 
others have been reprinted ; but there are still 
some No3. of which very few remain, and which 
will not be reprinted: these, of course, will be 
sold to the first applicants, and will afterwards 
ne attainable only with complete scts. 

The Conductors of THE Lirerary CHRONI- 
SLE have recently issued a Circular, of which 
che following is a copy: — 

‘To ADVERTISERS. 

‘THe LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY 
Review having been nearly Four Years before 
the Public, during which period it has rapidly 
advanced in character and circulation, now 
presents inducements to Advertisers which no 
Newspaper or Magazine can pretend to; since 
it must be obvious, from the nature of its con- 
tents, that, as it is purchased only by the intel- 
ligent, inquiring, and most respectable classes 
of Society, no claannel can be more suitable for 
Advertisements connected with Literature, Sci- 
ence, the Arts, Education, Amusements, &c. 

‘Besides, THE LireRARY CHRONICLE is a 
work of permarient interest; therefore, when 
the ephemeral character of a Newspaper shall 
have led to its destruction, and the advertising 
wrappers of a Magazine no longer exist,—the 
Advertisements placed in its pages, are bound 
up in the Volumes, and thus remain perma- 
nently associated with the history of every 
thing that is interesting in Literature and the 
Arts.’ 
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Advertisements and Communications for Tr 
LITERARY CHRONICLE AND WEEKLY Review 
(post paid) are received by J. LIMBIRD, ag 
above, of whom may be had the fo 
lications :— , Howing pub. 

1. The LEISURE of a LADY employed j 
extracting, from the Best AUTHORS, Pieces ie 
Prose and Verse, forthe Amusementand Instruc- 
tion of Her Own Children.—2s. 6d. 

2. A MEMOIR of the Late the Most Hon. the 
Marquis of LONDONDERRY, in which is given 
the most faithful Particulars of his Death . the 
Coroner’s Inquest, with the Evidence at full 
length; also, a LETTER from His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington to Dr. Bankhead, concern- 
ing his Lordship’s state of Mind.—6d. 

3. The SPEECH of HENRY BROUGHAM 
Esq. at Durham, in the case of the King against 
Williams, for a Libel on the Durham Clergy. — 
Price 6d. 

4. ACritique upon the PORTRAIT and MR. 
MOIR of a Public Character of £ Distinction.’ 
as given by way of Embcllishment and promj- 
nent Interest in the European Magazine for 
June, 1822.—1s. 

5. An Abridgment of the NEW MARRIAGE 
ACT, 3 Geo. LV. c. 75. passed 22d July, 1822. 
—3d. 

6. POEMS on His Majesty’s Visit to Scot. 
land. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. and others. 
3d. 

7. SATIRES, SONGS, and ODES. By the 
Right Hon. George Canning, M.P.—8d. 


8. Smeeton’s Edition —With an Engraving, the 

exact Size of Mr. JACKSON'S BUNCH of Fives, 
The CATECHISM of BOXING,—which, it is 
presumed, will enable the pupil more readily to 
attain a perfect Knowledge of that truly British 
Art.—6d. 


Preparing for publication, by G. Smerron, 
and to be sold by J. Limprrp, many Novelties, 
perfectly Curiosé et Facetie ; among them 
will be— 

I. WHATEVER Is, IS RIGHT! A Philo- 
sophic, Sentimental, Moral, Didactiy, Instruc- 
tive, and ¢ All that Sort of Thing,’ 

‘Fly care to the winds, thus 1 blowthee away’ 
Il. The DANCE of DEATH : with numerous 

Plates, from designs by the late Mr. Van Assen. 

Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
‘What art thou, Death, that I should fear 

The shadow ofa shade? 
What is thy name that meets the ear 
Of which to be afraid?’ , 

Til. The PLEASURES and USEFULNESS 
of GETTING DRUNK,—with a coloured alle- 
gorical Engraving. Dedicated to the Water- 
Drinkers. 

‘Tae man that is drunk.is free from ail care. 

IV. LOVE’s VAGARIES; with coloured 
Engravings from Desigus by Mr. Van Assen. 
Dedicated to the King. 

‘Love ’s but the frailty of the mind.’ 

*.* New Publications, Periodicals, and 
Newspapers, supplied by J. Limpirb, with the 
strictest punctuality. 

Nov. 1, 355, Strand. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
tw» doors East of Excter Change; to whom — 
tisements and communications ‘for the Editor (Pe 
Sold atso by Souter, 7s 
‘Marshall, 
h, 42, Duke 

Booth, 
1 Mall; 





paid) are to be addressed. 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H. and WW. Smit 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand ; 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pal 
by the Bonksellers at the Royal Erchange; a” b 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Printed Y 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court. Carey Street.—Pu 
lished in New York by Mr. Seaman. 
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